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J. M. MARSTON, 


Importer of and Dealer in 








Artistic Paper Hangings | 


Palace of Song": 


—aND— 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
Salesrooms and Parlors : 


Iwo. 171 Frace ote 


CINCINNATI, O. 


ALLISON*&#¢SMITH, 


#ELECTROTYPERS* 
— OF — Bae 
E = 
ee 


ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 


CONSISTENT WITH 


—#GOOD WORK &. 
FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


£. D. Grafton, 


ptt in Jesign and ter {{olaris 











~~ 











Studio, No. 70 W. Fourth Street, 
Wiswell Building, CINGINNAM, 0. 
1842. 


JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD PENS. 


Pearl, I and Wood Penholders; Gold, Sil- 
ver ana Rubber Pens Cases. 


19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. 
S@ PRICE LIFTS MAILED FREE,-Sa 


John Tanner & Co. 


>**PRINTERS.¥+ 





FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. 
S. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts:, Cincinnati 











Root anp Sons Music Co 


VOL. 12, No. 8—-AUGUST, 1883. { Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago. 


A RARE BARGAIN, ‘Aldine Printing Works, 


| 





We have on hand a number of copies oi the first 
edition of 


Book Fhanufacturers, 


| 248 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 
ic and Musi © Books Printed and Bound in best 
| manner. Authors a Publishers get our prices 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 





i; AS. MURDOCK, Jr. 


Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 
y 
40 CENTS PER COPY, | SSA. |} ENGRAVER { sfiix 
And Manufacturer of 


to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages | 
= paome superseded by the Revised Edition con- | SEAL PRESSES, 
taining | 
Ther adi of 16 es was made in order to intro- | 
duce some difficult ovens for advanced classes, | 
while — ctical purposes the original work of 192 
“== y sufficient. 
make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear | 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the al 
¢ edition in future. 
books 


RUBBER STAMPS, 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
STENCILS, 
165 Race Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


&e. 





are perfectly mew, and consti- 
tute a poe mae outfit at a very low ben. 
P.. ° ing please state that you want the ‘ ‘Palace | 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 


oeitts, Orrer is made on the basis of “Cash with the HOLMES & MORTON. 
JOHN CHURCH & Hh & C0... 





DEALERS IN 
nati, O. 


ROOT & ‘HS nUstg oo, Fi8# Paper Hangings 
Wabash Avenue, Cu. Adams St, Chisago, tl DECORATIONS, 


144 West Fourth Street, 
Wo esace anv Rerar, DEALers tn 


Pianos & Organs, | 


mance O. 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. | National Music 


| suited for all gatherings over which wave the 


STARS AND. STRIPES. 


A collection of standard Patriotic Songs and Hymns, 
set to familiar tunes. This little book will be found 
| extremely useful at patriotic gatherings, Campaign 
| meetings, Pic-nics, &c 








The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud of their | 
acquisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, which | 
they report is the most honestly made Piano in | 
America. 





ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUBIC BOOKS r=: ron 


OF- ALL KINDS. 
Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature 
in general, in all styles of binding. 
For Sale by JOHN CHURCH & CO. | 


50 cts. per Dozen. 


— PUBLISHED BY— 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
eens given. Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 











MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No, 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 














MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THOF DICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 E®@4 Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care Jolta Church & Co. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 














ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist) 
23 Webster St. Orders left with John Church & Co. 





MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


AND 

MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’'S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 


dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 


MRS. KATE ELDER of 
fone Street, Camp Washington, Teacher o Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. Willaccept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and (larionet. 
nut Street. 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 














No. 345 








Address 545 











No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders 
left with John Church & Co. 
MISS LAURA B. JORDAN ” 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 


John Church & Co. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 





| 
| 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, } lute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 


LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute, Corner Walnut and Mer- 
cer Streets. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 3382 t Seventeenth Street, 
New York, 


W. H, PONTIUS, 


Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


PROF. G. PERCY LEDDY, 
Teacher of Banjo and Guitar, 
223 W. Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


MUSIC ARRANGED FoR THE Banjo, Gurrar Sty e. 














SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





CIINTCININWNATI 


College of Qusir, 


SOS Face Street. 


All branches of Music taught. Pupils can enter at 
anytime, and non-residents can secure board in the 
building. Circular and special information sent on ap- 


plication to 
MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 





Cran CINMNATI 3 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public as 
well as by the highest musical authorities, been ac- 
knowledged as one of the first Musical Institutions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term as 
well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the institu- 
tion an —" their studies under the personal super- 
vision of the Directress. Certificates are granted to 
students competent to teach. 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Dir of the Ci ti Conservatory of Music, 71 
West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





JUST OUT! 


THE Sone TOWER 


By J, Wm. Suffern and J. B. Ferguson. 





For Singing Schools. 
For Musical Conventions. 
For Classes and Societies. 


The Song Tower is a strong, useful work for in- 
struction and practice, full of new and pleasing Glees, 
Part Songs, Anthems, Quartets, etc , and deserves a 
place in every School and Home in the land. 

Its theories and progressive exercises for teaching 
are thoroughly precdcal, and have been worked up by 
teachers for every day use. 





HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 32: Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Stree Covingnee. Ky, Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. Orders Tere with John 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
rders left with John Church & Co. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 














, Tue Sonc Tower contains 160 pages, and is offered 
at a great reduction in price. 


Only $6.00 per Dozen by Express. 
60 Cents per Copy by Mail. 


We invite cor: dence with Music Teachers who 
need a new book their classes during the coming 
season, and are red to offer special inducements. 

Address the publishers, 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 E. Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





Home “oncerts 


A COLLECTION OF 


Violin (or Flute) and Piano Duets, 


Consisting of the Latest and Best Music. 


Each piece in this set is accompanied by a se te 
Violin Part in addition to that printed with the 
Piano accompaniment. 





Concert at Home Waltz, Berthold Marks, 35 cts. ; 
Mascotte Polka, Audran, 35 cts.; Five Minutes Polka- 
Max Freuling, 35 cts.; Fanchon Schottische, k R. 
Murray, 35 cts.; Coral Caves March, Sidney Ryan, 
35 cts.; Memories, Romance, Albert Jungman, 30 cts. ; 
Swedish Wedding March, Soderman, 40 cts. ; Twicken, 
ham Ferry, Marziales, and Coral Caves Romance, 
Ryan, 30 cts.; Rayon Du Soleil Galop, Dorn, 35 cts. ; 
Emmet’s Lullaby, J. K. Emmet, 30 cts.; Delta Kappa 
Epsilon March, A. H. s¢, 36 cts. ; Take Me, Jamie, 
ph S — 35 cts; When the Roses Come Again, 


G. 30 cts.; Persian Theo. Geise 
40 cts.; Wake Out, J. K. Emmet, 35 cts, ; Flee as a Bird, 
Spanish Melody, aad The Old Oaken Bucket, Kiall- 


in), 
Richard Wagner, 30 cts. ; Norine Maurine Waltz, Eddie 
Fox, 30 cts.; The Ke Dance, J. L. wag 30 cts. ; 
Les Sirenes Waltz, aldteufe!l, 35 cts.; The Blue 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


GUITARISTS ALBUM, 


A collection of Favorite Songs and Instrumental 
Pieces arranged for the 


GurirTaRr. 





Vocal.—Only a Pansy Blossom, Howard, 35 cts. ; ri 
Take You Home Again, Westendorf, 25 cts.; He tT 
My Heart to Keep, ill, 26 cts.; Over the Garden 


Wall, Fox, 25 cts. ; Killaeney, Batt a3 In the 
ng, 


Gloaming, Harrison, 26 cts. ; , Sing, Shat- 
tinger, 30 cts. ; Pass Under the Rod, 80 cts ; The F 

That Leoks Like Me, 30 cts.; G 7 Sweetheart, 
Good Bye, 30 cts. ; When Stars Are in Quiet Skies, 
15 cts.; The Ring My Mother Wore, Mary, 25 cts. ; 
Whisper Good Night, Millard, 30 cts. ; ‘ake Me, 
Jamie, Bischoff, 30 cts.; Ah, I Have Sighed to Rest. 
“Il Trovatore,” 26 cts.; When the B Comes, 


The Big Sunflower, 20 cts. ; Roll of Honor, 30 cts. ; Kiss 
Me Good Bye, Millard, 30 cts. ; Aura Lea, on, 26 

k iment, 20 cts. ; Sweet Violets, 
oline, Tucker, 30 cts.; Take 


Epsilon March, Pease, 


id, Rutledge, 26 
Belle of 
Pie 


nstrumental.— Delta 
40 cts.; Blue Bells of 
; altz, Godfrey, 26 cts.; 
Waltz, 


cchein, 26 cts.; Home, Sweet ome 

25 cts.; Beautiful Blue Danube altzes, 35 cts. ; 
Secret Love Gavotte, Resch, 25 cts.; Rhein Waltz, 
Kingsbury, 30 cts.; Spanish Fandango, (Var.) Rut- 
ledge, 25 cts. - 


* JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
—_—THE— 





Dollar Organ Instructor, 





‘Phis is the latest addition to our well-known list of 
instruction books, and has latest devices and 
lessons are enter- 

little not dull, dry mechanical 
. Each piece contains some new mt 


<tr Terciniel ter la atoaniee. the 
to evel actice ec 
ORGAN INSTRUCTOR” was 








a large variety of vocal and instrumental music, both 
Church & 


sacred and secular. Be sure to ask for 
Co.’s Dollar Organ Instructor. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE GUITARIST. 


A Splendid Collee Tor Vocal and In- 
strumental Muskie ‘or the GUITAR. 


| = 








“The Guitarist” contains the latest and best songs 

and instrumental pieces, and ether with the most 

standard music, oe by skillful musicians, 

this collection one of the t yet issued for 

this favorite ee age We .& printed —s 

plates, sheet music e, clear , and is 
elegantly bound in cloth. ~e 7 
—-Price, $1 50.—— 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


International Glee Book, 


A Collection of Songs, Glees, Quartets, 
Choruses and Part Songs for 


MIXED VOICES. 











public. Just the ‘book for social gath 


Price, 60 cts. by mail. 86 per doz. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Dr. Root has done many good and 
useful things for teachers and pupils 
in the way of making the “ rough 
“places smooth,” but his work in the 
“Teachers’ Olub” far excels any 
thing yet attempted by him or any 
one else, in this direction. 


THE “TRUE” SERIES 


Valuable Musical Works. 











THB 


TRUE MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 


An invaluable little book, containing all the musical 
— definition, etc., now in common use. I[t 
what you want and no more. Can easily 

be in the pocket. Price, 35 cents. 


THE TRUE PIANO TUNER. 


concise instructions for Tami d 
Regulating This useful little book will be 
welcomed by all intelligent amateurs who wish to know 
more about the structure and care of their instruments. 


Price, 30 cents. 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING 


thoroughly practical work organ a yo 
ing, and repairing All che mysteries of the att fully 








it A careful study 

“to town” for a tuner every time 
the out of order. The book has numerous 
— apparatus, tools, action, etc. Price, 





Books will be added to Sh tet Gare o~. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





The New Musical Quiver. 


By L. 8. LEASON, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY, 


A choice collection of sacred and seculaf music for 


Singing Classes, 
Institutes, Conventions, 
and Choral Societies. 


The “New Musicat Quiver” will be found to be 
very complete in all its departments. The Singing 
School Devices are useful and ingenious. The Ed- 
itors have been fortunate in securing contributions 
from prominent A composers. The work is 
eminently practical and, we are sure, will meet with 
public approval. 


Price 75 cents by mail, $7 50 Per. Dozen 
by Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Pure Delight 








SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
GEO. F. seas iain Cc. C. CASE. 








The unprecedented sale of “PURE DELIGHT” 
isa sufficient testimonial of its merits. We could fill 
pages with the good words said of it by teachers and 
superintendents who have fully tested its merits. 

Its NEW FEATURES have met with hearty ap- 
proval. They are as follows: 

INTERLUDES in many songs instead of extra 
verses printed at the end ; the words of the standard 
songs at the left on some of the pages and the music In 
FULL at the right—an arrangement most convenient for 
the player and for those singers who for any reason de- 
sire the notes. There are 


Anthems and Prayer Responses, and 
Scriptare Responsive Readings, 


The latter Prepared by two of the most able Sunday- 
School workers in the land, 


Rev. W. H. PEARCE & LEWIS MILLER, Esq., 
Pres. Chautauqua 8. 8S. Assembly. 


There are alsosome 


Scripture Readings 


with musical responses. We can send you some speci- 
men pages, but it will be like sending a few bricks to 
show a house. It is far better to send us twenty-five 
cents (or postage stamps to that amount) for the book 
itself for examination. The old hymn says: 
“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign.” 

What Pastor, Superintendent or Leader would not 
like to See PURE DELIGHT in his Sunday-School. 
We believe that wish will be gratified in more senses 
than one if the work is adopted. 


Regular price of book, 35 cts. by mail 
postpaid. $3.60 a doz. by express, 
charges not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


WAR SONGS 


—FOR— 
. . sd . , ° 
Anniversaries and Soldiers Gatherings, 


—WITH— 


CHORUSES arranged for MALE VOICES, 
Piano or Organ Accompaniments. 


Price: §@ cts. paper; GO cts. boards; '7§ cts. cloth 





When the CAMP FIRES are lighted after this, 
there will be a new enthusiasm, since the love for the 
old songs has revived, and this capital collection is just 
what is wanted for Grand Army singers. Music simple, 
agd all with Piano or Organ accompaniment, and all the 
great favorites are here. 


War Songs has 96 pages, is in large octavo form, 
and contains nearly a hundred songs and hymns. It 
contains all the -ongs recently given at the most suc- 
cessful Grand my Concert, in Mechanics’ Grand 
Hall, Bostorf; ind soldiers and all others will find this 
a fine collection for concerts and social singing 

Abundant provision is made for Memoriat and 
Funeral occasions. 





Cow Tei ts. 


Abraham's Daughter. 

Artillerist’s Oath. 

Babylon is Fallen. 

Battle Hymn of the Republic 

Brave Boys are they. 

Battle-cry of Freedom. 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 

Do they miss me at Home? 

Glory, Glory Hallelujah! 

Hail Columbia! 

— Before the Battle, Mother. 
ingdom ay 

Keep the Camp Fires Burning Bright 

Massa’s in the cold, cold ground. 

Marching thro’ Georgia. 

Old Shady. 

Our Flag is there. 

Old Folks at Home. 

Poor Old Slave. 

Picket Guard. 

Rally Round the Flag, Boys 

Red, White and Blue. 

Raw Recruits. 

Sherman’s March to the Sea 

Soldier's Farewell. 

Star Spangled Banner. 

Tenting on the Old Camp Ground. 

Tramp, Tramp, Tramp. 

Vacant Chair 

When the cruel war is over. 

We Old Boy’. 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home 

We are coming, Father Abra’am. 

Weeping, Sad and Lonely 

Who will care for Mother now? 

Yankee Doodle. 


FOR MEMORIAL DAY. 


America; or, My Country, ‘tis of thee 
American Hymn. 

Blest be the Ground. 

Cast thy Burden on the Lord 
Consolation. 

Cover them over with beautiful Flowers 
Firmly stand, my native land 

How gentle God’s commands 

I can not always trace the way 
Memorial Hymn. 

My Country, ‘tis of Thee. 

Nearer, My God to Thee 

Our Native Land. 

Our Braves. 

Silently, tenderly, mournfully home 
Sleep, Comrades, Sleep. 

We Beck their Graves alike, to-day. 


MAILED, POST-FREE, FOR RETAIL PRICE 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BosToWw. 
C. H. DITSON, - 867 Broadway, New York. 
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DOLLAR MUSICAL ld BRARY 


THE BEST MUSIC BY THE BEST WRITERS, ELE- 
GANTLY PRINTED AND DURABLY BOUND. 


PRIGE PER VOL, $1.00. 


Bound in Elegant Cloth, with Black and Gold Stamp. 
VOL. I. 


YOUTH AND PLEASURE. 


A Collection of Easy Pieces for the Piano. 
VOL... It. 


MOURS OF SONG. 


A Collection of Choice Popular Songs and Choruses 
with Piano-Forte Accompaniments. 


VOL... III. 


THE PIANIST’S PRIDE. 


A Valuable Collection of Elegant Pieces for the Piano- 
Forte, in great Variety, and by the most 
Popular Composers. 


VOL. IV. 


THE CONCERT AT MOME, 


FOR VIOLIN OR FLUTE AND PIANO. 
A Choice Collection of Violin and Piano Duets, Con- 
sisting of the Latest and Best Music. 


VOL. V. 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 


PIANO DUETS. 
Containing Pieces ” Vuctermers. Difficulty for two 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
New York Office, 6 Union Square. 





All the favorite writers so well known to 
our readers, Sherwin, Murray, McGranahan, 
etc., have contributed liberally to ‘‘ Pure De- 


Dr. Root’s own opinion of “Pure Delight ”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





is that it will “‘ beat the Prize,” which was by | 
far the most successful Sunday school book | 


of the day. 


BEAUTIFUL CANTATAS 


— FOR — 


Choir and Sunday-School I estivals. 


Woros sy H. BUTTERWORTH, oF THE “ YoutH’s Companion.” 
Music sy OR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDER THE PALMS 
Isan ORATORIO CANTATA, based upon 
dSercpture. Suited toatl Festival Occasivns. 
SO cts. by mail; $3.00 a dozen by erp ess. 
S.nyie Specimen Copy sent for 25 cts. 


DAVID, THE SHEPHERD BOY; 


For the Choir and Choral Society, with 
numbers that may be sung by Children. 
Hnerever performed it is very puiar. 
Single Copy jor Exam., 65 ¢., $7.50 4 coz. 


CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE; 
A HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT POR CHILDREN. . 


Little girl catches Santa Claus in the jfire- 
piace and finds him tobe Grandpa, A jf: m- 
ly scene is introduced at which the old 
(arols are sung. Can be pt ge up in two 
weeks. 35 ets. mail, 3.60 a doz. by ex- 
, ress. Send 25 ets. for ‘Specimen Copy. 


THE CHOICEST GIFT. 
THE STORY OF SAMUEL, 


FOR SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. gy Sond 
Sones and Readings for the Children - 
ng numbers for the Choir. Easy, and 
—y dati entertaining. 25 cts., $3.00 
per doz. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
New York Office, 5 Union Square. 





| popular Cantata can now be had of the publishers. 


| 


| 








| WORRAY'S METHOD 


CABINET ORGAN. 


ITS AUTHOR, 
Mr. James R. Murray, is well known asa 
and 5 of ex. ce. 


ITS METHOD 
Is New, Clear, and Concise, among other 
novelties, containing a 


| 
“ PRELIMINARY PRACTICE 
WITHOUT NOTES.” | 
ITS MUSIC 
Is for all occasions hove music is desir- 


able, and of great varie 
Second to none hereto published,and, | 
in many of its essential features, far in ad- 
vance o $e. of its predecessors. 
Price $ 2.50. apectmen pages on appli- 
cation. 
| 


SRROIAL ‘AL SONGS 


AND 


RESPONSIVE SERVICES, 


—FOR— 


Easter, S. S. Auniversaries, Thankagiving, 
Christmas, and other Festivals, 

. Bverything in the musi- 

line that can be wanted Choir, 

Church, Sun “ay School or Choral Socicty, 

will be found in greatest variety at the 
hing house of ; 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
New York Office, 5 Union Square. 


ORCHESTRA PARTS 


+ FOR—— 


‘David the Shepherd Boy.” 


An orchestral arrangement of this beautiful and 
The 
following instruments are included: ist and 2nd Vio- 
lins, Viola, Cello and Bass, Fagotti, Oboe, Corni, Tym- 
pani, Clarinetti, Trumbone, Flauti and Cornetti. 

This arrangement is not for sale, but can be had fur 
Exhibition purposes, on easy terms. For further infor- 
mation address the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 




















JUST ISSUED! 


‘The Latest a be ba scl Book, 


THs 


DIAGRAM SCHOOL 


For The Guitar, 
By JOHW T. RUTLEDGE. 


The simplest, most complete and practical instruc- 
tion book for the Guitar that has ever been offered to 
the public. Mr. Rutledge is widely known as an in- 
structor and composer, and this work embodies al! of 
his ideas and methods brovght into actual use in his 
teaching, while the selection of vocal and instrumental 
music contained in the book is such as can not be 
surpassed. 


Engraved Piate Edition! Printed on Fine 
Music Paper! Durably Bound in Boards; 


PRICE, by Mail, $3.00. 
JOUN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
Root & Sons Music Co. J. Church & Co 
200-206 Wabash Ave. No. 5 Union Square. 





NEW! BRIGHT! PROGRESSIVE! 
THE JUVENILE 


CLASS AND CONCERT. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE’S SINGING CLASSES 
AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


By HOH. McGranahan and W. A. oe 


4 New Book by : and 
oo ie meee of eee ore a 
Sieonteine tal ae. ao or 
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A SUMMER IDYL. 


’Twas a day of light and glory, 
Full of sunshine, song and story. 
We were drifting, slowly drifting, where the water lilies bloom, 
We drank deep draughts of beauty 
With the lilies for our booty, 
As we floated thro’ the sunlight and the shadow’s shifting gloom. 





Oh! it seems so far away, 
That happy, happy day, 
When we drifted where the water lilies bloom. 


There was one who caught the shimmer 
Of the sunbeam’s glint and glimmer, 
As they sifted thro’ the branches on the lake’s untroubled breast. 
In the tresses Nature lent her 
All the sunshine seemed to center, 
As we idled on the water with the silent oars at‘rest. 


It refreshes while it saddens 
Weary brains that sorrow maddens, 
As we take a backward look along the dusty road of life. 
And we see a gleaming hand, 
Like a pearl among the sand, 
As it trailed beneath the water when all summer sounds were rife. 


Ah! the wisest sons of learning 
That the dreams of youth are spurning, 
Can not teach us how to garner up the sunshine in the way. 
And the memories we treasure, 
Who can number, who can measure, 
That were woven with the lilies on that blissful summer day. 
Cairo, il. 


—— a 


HERE AND THERE. 


Scene:—Anartist's studio. Persons:— The artist and an intimate 





acquaintance, who is a distinguished pianist. The artist at his work, 
the visitor looking at the various objects of art which hang and stand 


about the room in picturesque confusion. 
—— ‘Jack, where is that picture that the artists are so wild 
about ?”’ 

Artist. (Going on with his work.) “ There are several good pictures 
here, which one do you mean?” 

P. “Why, that ‘rare,’ ‘real original’ of somebody’s—one of those 
old Italian fellows, I believe.” 

A. ( Without looking up.) “Yes, 1 know ; see if you can find it? 
is in plain sight.” 

P. “There are a dozen in plain sight, and I don't see any such great 
difference in them.” 

A. (Still absorbed.) *‘ Well, there is one there that is worth all the 
rest ten times over, Don't talk to me for a few minutes, but see 
if you can find it. To an artist it would be as plain as the sun at 
noon-day.”’ 

The visitor settles down to a closer examination of the pictures, 
the artist works awhile, and then, as if to rest himself, turns around 
to a piano that is within his reach and plays one of the popular airs 
of the a. 

P. ( a very disgusted expression of countenance.) “1 say, Jack, 
I can't make up my mind which that picture is, and what on earth 
you PP, such childish music for?" 

Jinishes his piece and then turns to his friend with 
an expression 

A. “So you 


can't find the picture! Well, which do you think is 
the best of the lot?” 

P. “I like this the best ( pointing to a landscape,) but it is not 
much better than the rest, and I have no idea that it is ¢Ae picture be- 
cause it does not look old enough.” 

A. (Laughing.) ‘You are quite right, that is not the picture, but go 


It 
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on, point them out in order of their merit, as it seems to you. 
does so.) You have omitted one.”’ ; 

P. *‘ What, this dingy old head; I wouldn't give it house room?” 

A, “ Well, thats ¢4e picture.”’ 

P. “It can't be possible. Why it has no color nor one good 
feature. Where it is not indistinct, it is ragged and jagged, and al- 
together unattractive.” 

A. “Well, to change the subject a moment, you asked me why I 
played such childish music, please play something that you consider 
fully grown up and robust.”’ 

(He plays a short movement from one of the most advanced of 
the modern compositions in which rhythm, melody and harmony are 
ag: eg logical and tuneful to untrained ears.) 

A. “Well, I can truly say that, to me, where that music is not 
indistinct, it is ragged and jagged, and altogether unattractive.” 

P. “Is it possible, and you really prefer the kind of music you 


( Fle 


4 were drumming ?”’ 


A. “Infinitely.” 

P, “Then all I can say is, I pity you, and you ought not to be per- 
mitted to hear any but such music as this that I have played you, 
until you like it.” 

A. “For ple to go against all true ideas of progress and educa- 
tion some of you advanced musicians are the worst. Does not your 
own condition about these paintings reveal to you your absurdity? 
You like this the best.”” (Pointing to the landscape.) 

Freee 

A. “Well, that was painted by one of my pupils and is the poorest 
picture in the room, judged from an artist’s stand-point. Notice, | 
say judged from an artist's stand-point. I do not say it is the poor- 
est and the least useful for you. On the contrary, for you I think it 
would be the best of all because it is adapted to your present state. It 
is not a bad picture—certainly it is not ‘trash,’ it is simply elementary. 
All its little merit is on the surface, requiring almost no training to 
understand and appreciate. Starting with that, you selected exactly 
in a reverse order fon the artistic merit of the collection, and you 
omitted entirely the only really great picture of the lot.” 

P. “Well, | certainly have no use for a picture that [ don't enjoy."’ 

A. “Of course, a picture cannot be useful to you if you de not 
like it. There is nothing truer than that. How, then, do your words 
sound applied to your own case? ‘I pity you,’ and you ought not to 
permitted to see any picture but this old man’s head until you 
like it.” 

P. “ Heavens defend us!"’ 

A. “Still that is precisely what you propose to me in music. I do 
not like your selections any better than you like this old picture and 
it would do me no more good than the picture would you—while | 
do like ‘Pansy Blossom’ and therefore it benefits me and you do like 
this simple landscape and therefore it is what should hang on your 
wall.” 

P. “ But don't you em you would like this kind of music 
you heard nothing else for six months or a year.” 

A. “1 doubt it, but if I could, why take the disagreeable way to 
learn to like it when there is a pleasant and orderly way? Which 
should you enjoy best—looking at that old man's head until you like 
it, or, beginning with pictures that you do like, study up to it? You 
must see that there could be no pleasant, healthful and orderly 
growth in either art in the way you propose. So far as the apprecia- 
tion of painting is concerned it is a subject I understand. Begin 
where you are, love and study the pictures that attract you, and you 
will outgrow them in due time and reach up higher, or, rather, you will 
be able to enjoy the higher without losing the ability to see the merits 
of those which have done their work for you.” 

P. “1 don't believe I should ever get to like that head. In fact. 
I have very little time and thought for pictures any way, although | 
like them.” 

A. “ Precisely, that is the reason you do not get on faster and it 
is just my case in regard to music. It does not seem to me that | 
shall ever like that selection but I know if I ever do, it will be by 
working gradually up to it through other and simpler music. 

P “What you say rather upsets the notion that we ought to give 
the people the highest music.” 

A. * Well, take me for an example; if you wish me to learn this 
great piece would you give it to me to practice without further prepa- 
ration ?"" 

P. “ Well, I should say not."’ 

A, “How long-ought I to practice scales, exercises, etudes, etc., 
giving.,* few minutes as I can spare them occasiona ly from my main 
work, 
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P. “1 don't think you could ever play such music as this, without 
making a business of it."’ 

A, “Must not the appreciative faculties be trained as well as the 
fingers and hand ?"’ 

P. “Certainly, but people may learn to appreciate music that they 
cannot play.”’ 

A. “Can they do it ata jump? Is it not a matter of gradual pro- 
gress, and can people appreciate such music as you have just played 
without making a business of it?’ 

P. “ They certainly must give a good deal of time and study to it 
to enjoy it thoroughly; I know I had to."’ 

A. “Then, why do you play such music to a promiscuous audignce 
when you know that not one in a hundred of your listeners is pre- 
pared for it ?”’ 

P. (Laughing.) “Your conundrums are getting rather hard to 
answer, I think I shall have to bid you good morning.” 

A. (Resuming his work.) “The next program you make out 
for a popular audience think of the old man’s head and be merciful 
and sensible. Good-bye.” G. F. R. 


Rl I 


The Transmission of Intelligence by Tone Formation. 





( Continued.) 





is very limited, compared with that possible by a combination 

of intervallic and rhythmic contrasts. In the passage in Don 
Giovanni, already alluded to, the agitated figure of the violin parts 
adds to the general uneasiness of the scene by its contrast with the 
monotonous march of the wind instruments. It seems scarcely possi- 
ble to depict an emotion or scene of a joyous character without the 
employment of a rapid and strongly accented rhythm. The illustra- 
tions thus far given have been of feelings and conditions of a sombre 
nature, and it has been asserted by many that such only can be rep- 
resented by tone formations. As the inclination to give vent to the 
feelings in song is not present under such circumstances, and nearly 
always is when the emotions are of a pleasurable nature, and there 
is at least an evident connection in this point, between musical sound 
and the latter form. That even a joke may be perpetrated in musi- 
cal form, those who have heard the ‘ Baby Polka,” or Currier’s 
‘‘Hounds Schottische,’’ can attest. Old Father Haydn was not 
averse to such pleasantries. Witness the low C in his symphony in 
D soli and ff. Mendelssohn indulged in the same species of wit 
when he wrote the music for the clown's entry in “ Mid-Summer 
Nights’ Dream.”’ It will be noticed, however, that it is the clown 
of the orchestra, the Bassoon, that is always entrusted with the perpe- 
tration of such matters. This instrument is selected on account of 
its peculiar fitness in tone, but it does not follow that the comic 
element is entirely dependent upon the instrument itself. That ele- 
ment may be inherent and peculiar to the tone formation itself. 
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This phrase could not be rendered of serious import even if de- 
livered by the pedals of a great organ or a bass trombone. It is 
frivolous and “ giggy”’ in its nature, its rhythmic construction com- 
pletely destroying the mournful accent of the E in the first measure. 
We find many old Irish and Scottish dances in which the same 
result is apparent; although written wholly in a minor key, their ac- 
cent is mirthful. Many of our national tunes, so to speak, are jokes 
—‘‘ Arkansaw Traveler,” “ Zip Coon,”’ “ Yankee Doodle, ’’ and a 
hundred others. 

While the ability of musical forms to express such ideas as we 
have given cannot be questioned, care should be taken not to attempt 
too much, and, first of all, to remember that the office of music in 
such cases is to be viewed as adjunct. It may be said that the words 
of the English language may all be found in the dictionary, but as 
they stand they express nothing but concrete ideas. It is only when 
woven into language, according to known grammatical forms, that 
they are available for the conveyance of anything to the intelligence 
more complex than those simple ideas. Even for the bare ideal ex- 
pression we require many thousands of terms of fixed meaning, and 
these terms again have their significance modified by the rules of 
grammatic construction and manner of delivery. If we require for 
the ordinary transmission of thought such a countless array of agents 
how can we expect to do this work with twelve sounds whose mean- 
ing and relations are obvious only to the accomplished musician 
even when that relation is rendered definite by our present tonal 
system ? 








The painter or the sculptor can present fixed forms that represent 
familiar ideas and which appeal directly, and as a who/e, to the in- 
telligence. We comprehend the meaning and evident intention of 
his work at once while the musician must reach the mind by produc- 
ing a serfes of sensations, which being serial must necessarily be 
fugitive, and the comprehension of a musical form not only requires 
immediate perception but an effort of memory as well, of a peculiar 
nature, or the final result will be simply a record of pleasing sensa- 
tions, The forms presented not only do not embody concrete ideas, . 
but are given, as it were, piece-meal, and their consolidation demands 
special intelligence on the part of the recipient, ' 

That pure musical forms can convey absolute knowledge is 
fully proven by the fact that one certain tone formation says 
*‘ waltz,’ another “ polka,"’ another “march,” etc. We have, in fact, 
fixed an arbitrary meaning for these peculiar formations, and their 
appeal to the understanding is just as positive and sharply defined 
as the corresponding forms of spoken language, Our immediate 
comprehension of their significance is due to our possession of the 
—— intelligence above alluded to, in the form of knowledge of 
the arbitrary meanings. By this knowledge we have been prepared 
to immediately arrange the series of sensations as a concrete, simple 
idea. 

Richard Wagner well understood the subordinate office of mere 
tone relation in the conveyance of thought, and always strenuously 
objected to the performance of his dramatic works as simply musical 
compositions, claiming, and with reason, that his production was to 
be judged by its effect under certain conditions of scenic and dramatic 
influence, which conditions prepared the mind of the hearer to com- 
prehend the significance of the adjunct musical forms. 

So thoroughly imbued was this great artist, with a feeling of the 
insufficiency of mere musical sounds in this connection, that he has 
often laid himself open to the charge of being unmelodious in his 
efforts to transmit intelligence, overwhelming the voice with orchestral 
effects. While neither affirming nor denying this point it may be 
safely asserted that he has more nearly achieved success than any 
one else, and in passing judgment, it is as welf to remember, that 
when we attain such a knowledge of musical matters as he possessed 
we will then, and not till then, be qualified to decide. 

That Wagner was really successful in the musical transmission 
of pure intelligence must be denied, however, and his failure is owing 
simply to the fact that the tone formations that he devised, even 
when aided by the powerful accessories of sétuation and evident in- 
tention, did not have the same significance to others as to himself. 
In fact, to thoroughly appreciate the works of this giant of dramatic 
art one needs to be Wagner himself. 

While it is evident that musical forms can, in a degree, express 
emotions, and even separate them into classes, it is equally plain 
that in the existing condition of the science it cannot be trusted to 
sharply define the individual members of a class. Even the forms 
of spoken language depend upon situation and evident intention for 
their precise meaning, and are simply adjunct in their office, and the 
divine art can claim no higher position. When chords, progressions 
and melodic successions are given a definite intellectual significance, 
toné formations can aspire to the position and perhaps rival a spoken 
language in the transmission of thought till such time we must be 
content to consider the “ divine art” as accessory and not principal 
in such work, J. WINCHELL FORBES. 





MUSIC IN MEXICO. 


Bp cs VisiToR would respectfully direct the attention of the St. 





Cecilia Society for the reform of church music, to a fine field 

for the employment of their forces. The following is by a 
writer who recently spent about seven months in Mexico. Speaking 
of realistic representations of the Crucifixion, during Holy week he 
says: 

Hundreds of the people éf the lower classes knelt for hours around 
and before these representations, while Mass was being celebrated at 
the altar, and in the large music gallery an orchestra of 20 instru- 
ments rendered the airs of a favorite opera. One or more grand 
pianos always stood in the large choirs and this is the only instrument 
used in many country churches. At Tolivea he heard the music of 
‘Madame Angot,” including the “Conspirator's March,” also the 
music of “‘ La Favorita,” during the celebration of a Mass attended 
by several hundred young men and boys from the Cathedral school 
and college. Speaking of music in general, he says, “ The Piano is 
an institution in Mexico. They play anything and everything, Vio- 
lin, Concertina, Guitar, &c , &c. In one family the music of a whole 
opera, vocal and instrumental, was rendered in one afternoon by 
various members of the family, a succession of callers not interfering 
in the slightest degree with the performance,” 




















HE period of early Irish Minstrelsy is one of poetic grace and 
: material splendor, Fame and fortune had lavishly showered 
their gifts upon the early bards ; wealth, social prestige, brilliant 
honors, retinues of almost princely splendor, the homage of civilians, 
nobles, and even of monarchs, were some of their possessions, but 
in the age of which we write, these once favored children of the muses 
were homeless and shorn of their power ; they no longer were revered 
as the faithful conservators of learning, and feared as members of a 
werful caste, but they wandered about like princes without name or 
ingdom, and their songs reflected only the triteness, the puerility, and 
common-placeness of a rapidly declining people. The mighty chief- 
tains in whose retinues the bards were always to be found, were re- 
duced from their high estate, and tumult, rasping discontent, and 
poverty, filled the once happy and peaceful Irish Isle. Into such an 
age as this came the infant Turlog Carolan, destined to be the last 
representative of his once haughty and magnificent order. In New- 
town, Ireland, in the year A. D. 1670, Turlogh opened his eyes upon 
a world whose light for him was soon to be wholly and forever 
eclipsed, The boyhood of the future bard seems to have been marked 
by such amount of joys and ills, as ordinarily falls to the lot of gifted 
children. Many a bright-threaded dream the child doubtless wove, 
but this occupation was soon abruptly terminated by the death of his 
father. After this event, Carolan was adopted by Mrs, McDermott- 
Roe, of Alderford, in the county of Roscommon, Mrs. McDermott 
was a lady of wealth and noble ancestry, and she generously shared 
with her young protege all the educational advantages which her own 
children _—— In his eighteenth year, Carolan was attacked 
with small-pox, and upon his recovery, it was found that he was 
hopelessly blind. He was of an ancient, but impoverished family, 
his father having been driven from the English pale by the confisca- 
tions of the former reign. When the fact of his blindness became 
confirmed, his patroness, in casting about for some profession for him, 
decided upon that of a musician as most befitting his. family rank, 
and Carolan himself happily sympathized with this decision. With 
eagerness and enthusiasm, he at once applied himself to the study of 
his prospective profession ; he received instruction on the harp from 
the most celebrated masters in the country, and after four years of 
unflagging study, —~ by his_patroness with a horse and attend- 
ant, he set out on that pilgrimage which ended only with his life. 
Well can we imagine that anxious and contending thoughts thronged 
through the mind of the blind poet and musician, as he turned away 
from the threshold of his friend and protectress. He was now twenty- 
two years of age; four years of this short life had been spent in 
the gloom of the blackest night, and whatever the future might bring, 
Carolan knew that it could never again bring to him one ray of the 
light of day, nor one glimpse of the beauty of the world. 

For forty years the sightless minstrel wandered about through the 
western and central parts of Ireland, indicating in the titles of his 
poems his favorite resting-places. “ At one time,’ writes Williams, 
‘*he had among his listeners a little boy, who doubtless listened to 
the great harper with all his soul in his eyes, and who grew up to be 
Oliver Goldsmith, and to record his wonder and admiration at the 
sight of the last of the Irish Bards.” 

Carolan, like his feliow-bards, was reduced to the necessity of 
dividing his poetic favors among a number of patrons; hé was 
dependent upon the hospitality of the squires and gentry, and was 
compelled to subordinate his own tastes and tendencies to those of 
the master whom he served. The duty of the bards was to contribute 
to the entertainment of the host and his company, and both the latter 
many times made requirements which were neither high nor gener- 
ous. Carolan was compelled to endure many humiliations, while the 
occasions to excite within him poetic fervor and exaltation were 
mournfully few. But he had a brave soul, and he possessed, withal, 
the ability of ennobling trivial subjects, and the grace of parrying 
many unpleasantnesses. It is recorded of him that “ he had a fine 
ee of what was due to his profession, and he had much personal 

ignity.”’ . 

e had been educated both as a musician and a composer. His 
first poem is said to have been written upon the challenge of a patron, 
the subject being a battle between the fairies, At the age of sixty- 
seven, the bard, broken in health, but unwearied in-spirit, made his 
= to the house of Mrs. McDermott-Roe. This lady, now nearly 
eighty years of age, knew that her protege and friend, had come to 
her for the last time. All that Sieduaee and affection could prompt, 
was done for him, but his days were numbered. Lying upon his 
death-bed, he wrote his last melody: “ Farewell to Music,” a song 
full of grace and pathos. His ‘‘ wake” is recorded by the chroniclers 
as the grandest of the time. For four days, open house was kept at 
Alderford. All the houses in the village were crowded, and tents and 
huts were erected on the green. The most accomplished eeners 
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(hired mourners), in the country, raised their lamentations at the 
head of the coffin, and Mrs. McDermott-Roe herself thought it no 
derogation to join these hired mourners in lament over “ her po 
gentleman, the last of all Irish Music.’ All the bards of Ireland 
came to celebrate in dirges the death of their master, the nobility, 
and the clergy, including sixty ministers of various denominations, 
attended the funeral. On the fifth day, the coffin was taken to the 
vault of the McDermott-Roe family, in Kilroman church, with a 
following that extended for miles. There exists a faithful portrait of 
Carolan, made by the Dutch painter Vanderhagen. The bard is rep- 
resented with harp in hand, his sightless eyes raised to Heaven. 
‘*The face is beardless, full and smooth, sweet and serene.’ In 
spite of the adverse and sorrowful conditions which engirt Carolan’s 
life, there remains in his music and poetry much of subtle sweetness 
and tenderness. Some of his poems are brim-full of dainty conceits. 
The best translations of his poetry have been made by Sir Samuel 
Ferguson. Among these, the most familiar are the “ Ode fo the Cup 
of O' Hara ;"’ the verses to Bridget Cruise, Carolan’s first love, and 
to Grace Nugent, his wife. Both these poems are gems of graceful 
and delicate fancy. His ‘‘ Gentle Brideen’’ is a favorite, and has a 
quaintness of its own: 


** Fair Brideen O’Mally, thou’st left me in sadness, 
My bosom is pierced with love’s arrow so keen, 
For thy mien, it is graceful, thy glances are gladness, 
And thousands thy lovers, O, gentle Brideen! 


The grey mists of morning in autumn were fleeting, 
When I met the bright darling down in the doreen,* 
Her words were unkind, but I soon won a greeting: 
Sweet kisses I stole from the lips of Brideen, . 


O’ fair is the sun in the dawning all tender, 
And beauteous the roses beneath it are seen ; 

Thy cheek is the red rose, thy brow the sun splendor, 
And cluster of ringlets, my dawn is Brideen! 


Then shine, O, bright sun, on thy constant true lover, 
Then shine once again in the leafy dorcen, 

And the clouds shall depart that around my heart hover, 
And we’ll walk amid gladness, my gentle Brideen! ” 


E.isE J. ALLEN. 


*Boreen—Green lane. 


MUSIC TEACHERS. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION'S EFFORTS IN THEIR BEHALF. 











on the part of teachers of music has the result of affording 

many incompetent persons an opportunity to assume a position 
for which they are often notoriously unfitted. The evil results of the 
lack of any standard of ability in this line are felt in the waste of time 
and means by students applying themselves to musical studies under 
incompetent instructors, as well as in throwing discredit upon those 
who are capable of doing good work in this direction. With a view 
to establish some means a overcoming, partially, the a con- 
dition of things, the following resolutions, drawn and offered by Mr. 
E. M. Bowman, of St. Louis, president of the national teachers’ asso- 
ciation, were adopted with enthusiasm at the annual meeting of the 
association at Providence : 

Resolved, that in order, first, to protect the public from incompetent 
teachers, and, secondly, to protect the teachers who have made an ade- 
quate preparation, it is the sense of the Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation, in convention assembled, that it is desirable to provide a system of 
examination for those desiring to practise the profession of teaching; an 
examination which shall fairly and impartially draw the line between the 
incompetent and competent; and be it, therefore, further 

Resolved, that a committee be appointed by this association, with power 
to add to their number such other substantial musicians as they may see 
fit, with instructions to inquire into and adopt a plan of procedure looking 
to the establishment of a national college of teachers, who shall annually 
select from their number a board of examiners, subdivided into vocal and 
instrumental examiners, whose duties shall be to examine all candidates 
for teachers’ certificates; and be it further 

Resolved, that this committee shall be empowered, if, after due deliber- 
ation, they deem it advisable, to resolve themselves into the charter mem- 
bers of such National College of Teachers, and elect a board of examiners 
for the next annual meeting at Cleveland, and provide a suitable formula 
of examination, to the end that the work contemplated in this movement 
may be as speedily inaugurated as is consistent with mature deliberation 
and preparation, 

Messrs. E. M. Bowman, of St. Louis, W. H. Sherwood, Carlyle 
Petersilea and S. B. Whitney, of Boston, and N. Coe Stewart, were 
chosen as this committee. 


A lack of any national institution to fix a standard of ability 
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SOME GOOD ADVICE. 


We give below some extracts from an address by W. T. Giffe, 
delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Indiana State Music Teachers’ 
Association, 
our readers. (Ep. Visrror.) 

E are the representatives and devotees of a science and art, 
that needs no panegyric at my hands. Its praises have been 
sung by the poets of all ages; its utility is commensurate 

with the history of the world ; its power is recognized in the measured 
tréad of armies, and in the battles between contending hosts ; it has 
9c tae to carry the triumph hither and yon, until midst wild and 
enthusiastic acclamations of joy, the grand and final victory perched 
upon the conqueror's banner. It soothes the despairing soul of the 
depressed, and softens the heart of the proud. It is the only uni- 
versal language of all nations, all men, and all times, It spreads its 
pinions and soars to-heaven whence it came, bearing in its sublimer 
strains the praises of the mortal, and sweetly blending them with the 
peons of the immortal. 

We do not blush to be the servants of this art above all arts—music ; 
but, on the contrary, we rejoice in its right to the chief distinction 
among the arts and sciences of men. 

As an art,! do not hesitate to place music at the top; but as a 
profession, | think it is greatly in need of a general and more uniform 
spirit of progression. 

@ As a profession, its batallions are not well formed. 
to be a grand wheeling into line. The ranks are broken by the am- 
bitious and incompetent trying to invent new tactics and methods, 
each differing from the rest. There is too much striving for individual 
glory at the expense of the general good. Too much running after 
new gods, and crying, here is the way, and there is the way. The 
jon to-day is distracted by the multiplicity of doctrines in 
Music teaching. I do not object to tribes—let there be twelve tribes 
af p= will, yet there must be but one /srae/. 
| would 


There needs 


not have you believe the old ways for imparting musical 
a and intelligence, are the best ways. On the contrary, | firmly 
believe way is yet to be discovered. I believe there will be 
- som ec otnon in the present ways and methods of acquiring 

The world is ipinating and bridging for shorter routes. New York 
d Brooklyn have long courted each other in the halls of science 
d énginry. until these two mighty agencies have taken the hands 
ie two great cities, and stretching them across the East river, have 
ed them in bracelets of steel and armlets of iron ; and the world 













is not content with digging the 
access to India, and shorten- 
Marseilles, Genoa and Trieste 
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the of Panama, whereby the Atlantic may 

‘without going the long and perilous voy- 
the doughty Captain Eads with his 
Same route shall outstrip De Lesseps, 


we would never meet a 
ffice and chats the other 











sooner or later [ 
teaching. The = ) to the artistic is beginning 


to seem too long age. I the spirit o s 
will find an isthmus ewhere between the two, by which the time 
from the one to the other may beshortened. Even now there is much 
stirring among the active ones, and it is ing to see how many 
are claiming to be the De Lesseps of the hour. It will not be safe to 
champion everything that is offered to this end, nor will it be wise to 
condemn before we consider, lest we be found fighting the inevitable. 
The train of true dashes along in its course and pays little 
heed to the bay of the hound,or the’ the cur, as forth 
frantically from their kennels in a make- to tear the monster 
in pieces. There are men in all professions and pursuits in life, who 


We commend its sensible views and good advice to 


seem to feel specially called upon to rush out from their places, and 
combat every passing opinion that does not conform with thei; 
noticns. And often we are amused to see them, like the dog after 
the train, make some awkward stumble, suddenly reverse dire tions, 
then pick themselves up and return to their idols in the firm conyic. 
tion that they had been insttwWimental in some awful calamity. 
Holmes has pertinently remarked thata “man behind the times \s 
apt to speak ill of them, on the looks well from 
behind,” and this may explain some of the wn@we criticisms that we 
often hear against movements that have for their emd the ad: ance- 
ment of a profession or trade. F 

Man is strengthened by friendly contact with his fellow ma: 
gleam and stroke of the cavalier's blade is made none the |c- 
by friendly menace with the young knight; nor will the str: 
of any profession suffer loss or fail to get some useful ideas .- 
tog A mingling with the “common herd.” For the stro: id 
the weak is commendable: but it is invidious for the lea id 
experienced, to be cloisteral with their knowledge. We 
help of the eminent, and the strong of the profession in al! . 
of this kind; and we have a right to expect it, at least to a 
and reasonable extent. And the weaker ones should not 
because they are weak. Our music teachers al] need th: 
and strength that come from contact and association, To-d 
can imp2tuosity is on the double quick, and if we can not « 
we shou d at least try to keep pace with the ranks. If w: 
keep ste with the drum beat of progress that comes ech: 
from the front, we can stand by the way and wave signals 
to the sturdy files that pass us Y: 

Our own grand country is so full of the spirit of progres 
velopment to-day, that its very boundaries are straining 
to break. One has already declared the lines of the geog 
be erroneous, and that America is bounded on the nor' the 
aurora borealis, on the south by the equator, on the ea the 
rising sun, and on the west by the Day of Judgment. T! 
of enterprise and progress has come flowing down through 
with increasing swiftness; now widening and deepening as 
along with majestic sweep to the mighty unfathomed depths 0: 
coming century. Men of science, men of art, men of vigor and men 
of heart are laving in the billowy tide, and are coming up from the 
depths bearing in their hands new discoveries and new revelations, 
until, like one of old, we are ready to cry out in holy wonderment 
O, God, what is man that thou art mindful of him? The profession 
of music can not escape the influence of the march of events. 
must broaden and deepen and quicken its methods. The channels 
through which musical knowledge is flowing to the people are not 
perfect: they must be dredged here, changed there, and widened 
yonder. 
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A NEW DRAMATIO CANTATA. 





E have examined somewhat critically the new cantata 
HY. ‘“Jephthah and his Daughter" by P. G. Hull, and find so 
much of merit and value in it that we have transcribed the 
“ Argument” of it for the benefit of our readers. The music, though 
not difficult, is remarkably effective, the plot is of great historical in- 
terest, and the work is full of interesting and dramatic situations that 
cannot fail to make it a great favorite with singers and the publi 
generally. 
The argument of the Cantata is that the Israelites were the owners 
and the occupants of the land of Gilead and were about to have war 
made upon them by the Ammonites. The Ammonites were all read) 
encamped within the borders of the land of Gilead. The Israelites 
being inferior in numbers and strength to the Ammonites were great!) 
troubled as to whom should successfully lead them in battle agains 
their enemies. 

At this time the Israelites were idolators worshiping Baa] and 
other gods. While lamenting because they had no ates of suffi- 
cient prowess to cope with the Ammonites and avowing that whomso- 
ever should successfully lead them in battle inst the Ammonites 
(who were a fierce and warlike nation), should be their ruler. God 
said to them through his prophet that because they had forsaken him 
and served Baal and other gods, he would deliver them no more. 
But God's soul was grieved for the great misery of Israel and thc) 
now having put away their strange gods he determined once more ‘0 
deliver them, While the Israelites were at Mizpeh lamenting the 
Oppression it was declared that whatever man should successfu!!) 
lead them in battle against the Ammonites should be and remain 
ruler of all the land and the inhabitants of Gilead. Elders of Gilead 
had already gone to the land of Tob where Jephthah, a warrior an¢ 
mighty man of valor, had taken refuge. Jephthah was the son of @ 








concubine and had previously been driven from his home. /!'s 
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fame as a mighty wait ie freebooters of Tob had been 
echoed back to Gt oy prayed that he might return 
and take command 


rhe [iders returned land of Tob with Jephthah, who 
entered the camp Of the Israelites and, after some discussion, was 
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declared ruler of all Gilead. Jephthah then sent a messenger to the 
kiny of Ammon desiring to know *. he should arise against him in 
his own land. Uper ers return Jephthah was informed 


that the king Of Ammon the restoration of the lands of Gilead 
peacefully or in war, Jephthah immediately prepared for war and 
vowed to Heaven that if God would give him victory over his ene- 
« would, upon his return home, sacrifice to the Lord for a burnt 

. the first thing that should meet him at the door of his house 

ce, Judges, xi, xxx, xxxiii,). After ering his forces for 
phthah proceeded to war against king of Ammon and 

series of Cattlon: overcame him with a mighty slaughter and 

¢ himself of all the land of the Ammonites. The maidens of 
having heard of Jephthah’s victory assembled upon the 
is to await the victorious army's return and give the day to 


playing harps, ringing timbrels, dancing and gathering | 
is 


When Jephthah and heroic army appeared Jepltthah’s 
r and only child hastens to meet’ her parent, upon which 
1, recollecting his rash vow to God is overcome with sadness 
rms her of the vow which he has made. However, she being 

the occasion, submits herself a willing sacrifice and desires 
vow be paid. It being necessary that a period of two months 
pass that she might prepare herself (reference, Judges, xi, 
XL.) and the time Lavin elapsed for the fulfilme ot of the vow 
h with his soldiers, and Iphigenia with her comp.nions, repair 
ace of sacrifice, where a daughter becomes the victim of her 
rash vow, 





SYMPATHY WITH MUSIC. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 








. 1.7 ERE a person habitually to read poetry, or essays, or stories, 
: to familiarize his eye with the forms of words, and sentences, 
y and paragraphs, or stanzas, without seeking at all to find 
cauty and truth which these forms of composition are intended 
vey, we should think him a very unprofitable reader. Words 
should say to him—represent ideas, sentences represent 
hts, books represent truth, The medium by which truth is con- 
| is valuable only in so far as it is a medium; of itself it is 
ngless. Reading is the act of becoming possessed of the 
ghts of others, ond eqylsine them to our own estimate of truth ; 
1 mental and not a mechanical process. 

Now, music is language, It is composed of symbols which repre- 
thoughts, just as truly as words do. If it were a mere mechanical 
n, a meaningless collection of sounds, it could not possibly hold 
place as one of the fine arts, as one of the educating and ennobling 
ments of modern life. It has meaning, it has the power of expres- 
t is a language full of divine and true thought. How music 
» and moves the heart, and enlightens the mind, and increases 
¢ means of enjoyment of those who truly understand it! There is 
language so varied in expression, so touching in form, so pure 
ncorruptible in its nature, as is the language of music. Fitly is 
ide, in the Divine Revelation, the language of the angels—of the 
‘thousand times ten thousand, redeemed out of every nation and 
c\ery tongue, singing before the throne the glory of God. Surely, 

the symbols of music must teem with meaning. 
\et there are those—and their number is far greater than would be 
»osed—who fail entirely to understand the nature of the art. They 
c like one reading books for the sake of the words only. Learning 
cad is with them the end and aim of a musical education—learn- 


to render the symbols, so that others will pronounce them correct, | po! 


ning to place the hand upon the key, or direct the voice to the 
‘«, which is indicated upon the score before them. As one takes 
« book and reads it to another, with correct pronunciation and 
‘cligent emphasis, but with thoughts wanderin ftrens the subject 
' which it treats, so many a musician renders score of a noble 
position, correctly, it may be, and with delight to others, but with 
‘\r lack of appreciation on his own part, save in so far as he is 
scious of obeying the mechanical laws of the art: “g@Pho is not 
'c.” says Tuckerman, “‘of the vast difference between a merely 
“otic knowledge of music, and that enlistment of the sympathies 
‘he heart which makes it the eloquent medium of , senti- 
‘and truth?” It is this sym with music our modern 
‘ure fails to supply. The Ionian s boy with his Gagectet 
_llow reed, piping in a sheltered place on the hillside, while his 
“-k wandered in the valley below, had more true sympathy with the 


_art than many a quick-fingered school-girl, who can render the most 
_ brilliant production with a readiness and mechanical perfection which 
| would do credit to the master who wrote it. Yet she knows not one 
| of the sweet and wonderful thoughts, which go to make up the lan- 
_ guage of that poem in sound! Think you her heart is moved and 
touched like that of the shepherd boy, when he breathes on his rude 
pipe some simple air caught from his mother's lips in childhood, or 
essays to recall what the bard sang, as he sat looking out over the 
| blue A°gean sea, with the village children at his feet? No! we have lost 
| that living, tender sympathy with the soul of music which belonged 
| to those earlier days. Then the heart was suffered to pour itself out 


|in ‘‘ unpremeditated song; the symbol was kept subordinate to the — 
| thought which it represented. Now it is the scientific knowledge of 


/music which is placed first; the symbol comes before the th 
| and often excludes the thought. The pupil is taught firstto be 
and brilliant in execution, thoroughly acquainted with the mechi 
part of music, and then instructed to impart “ expression” 
various compositions in his or her repertoire. ° But what 
anomalous ‘expression,’ which the fashionable music teacher 
day recommends to the tender mercies of his be-jeweled 
Itis nothing in the world but a tawdry, over-sentimental mi 
which has no more connection with the spirit of the 
a court bow has with the true courtesy of the heart, 
of “ expression” employed by different musicians to add 
same composition, will be alike. There will bethe same ma 
but it will be differently applied. The whole method will b 
be purely factitious, a mere gloss put upon the skill of the p 
like polish upon a manufactured diamond. True ex 
come from a faithful study of the spirit of a compositt 
and furthermore, it must come. from a heart ins 
high poetic nature of music and the truths’ 
adapted to convey. rH 
More simplicity should be cultivated, in the popular 
There are very few indeed, who take up the rene, “xy 
art, who are capable of appreciating its higher fa 
brief space of time usually given toa ; 
| lady, with light thoughts upon all other) 
| Milton or Shakespearé because they are * 
understand literary or art criticism, is not a fit 
immortal works of the great masters of music. She n to 
render them mechanically—a child, or a fool, can read the words of 


an epic—but as to any idea of their or any sympathy with 
‘their spirit, that is not to be expected. us simplicity 
in musical education! Let there be a of the 
primer literature of the subject. Some of the thoughts of the 


great masters in music have been in forms so simple that 

they are given as finger-exercises toa child; but, alas! they are given 

only as finger-exercises, mere mechanical ing stones to some- 

thing more difficult in the way of execution. se beautiful, crys- 
talline movements are those which should be studied by pupils now 
thundering at the symphonies, if they would learn the meaning of 
| music, learn to in its marvelous. language, and come into 
|sympathy with its spirit. Doubtless, there will be a musical revolu- 
‘tion of this kind before long—a revolt from the tyranny of meaning- 
less. form, and a return to the idyllic simplicity of the art. Then 
will be born again that sympathy and understanding, which will be 
able to interpret the thought involved in the symbol. 
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ORGAN POINTS. 


CHARLES M. FILLMORE. 











HE United Presbyterian Church and the Free Church of Scot- 
land are very much agitated just now over the question of 
using the organ and other instruments in church worship. This 

int has also been the subject of dispute for many years among the 
people calling themselves — and though some of their churches 
use the organ, others are bitterly opposed to it. vw 

In all our worship (as, indeed, in every walk of life) we should 

be ready to do everything that “is well-pleasing in the sight of God,” 
and abstain from everything that is offensive to Him. If the sound 
of musical instruments. when used in His worship, is pleasing to God, 
then not only are we justified in using them for this purpose but it 
becomes our duty todoso. If, on the other hand, this is offensive, 
and an abomination to the Lord, then we should abstain from it. — 

Our God is unchangeable—the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 

ever. if the sound of musical instruments was acceptable to God in 
the _it is now and ever shall be. Now, it seems very strange that 
white ail must acknowledge that the Old Testament plainly shows 
that on all religious occasions and celebrations the ‘‘ chosen people 
of God” employed musical instruments with the apparent belief that 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








SOME GOOD ADVICE. 





We give below some extracts from an address by W. T. Giffe, 
delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Indiana State Music Teachers’ 
Association, We commend its sensible views and good advice to 
our readers. (ED, VISITOR.) 


E are the representatives and devotees of a science and art, 
9 that needs no panegyric at my hands. Its praises have been 
EY, sung by the poets of all ages; its utility is commensurate 
with the history of the world ; its power is recognized in the measured 
tréad of armies, and in the battles between contending hosts ; it has 
helped to carry the triumph hither and yon, until midst wild and 
enthusiastic acclamations of joy, the grand and final victory perched 
upon the conqueror's banner, It soothes the despairing soul of the 
depressed, and softens the heart of the proud. It is the only uni- 
versal language of all nations, all men, and all times, It spreads its 
pinions and soars to-heaven whence it came, bearing in its sublimer 
strains the praises of the mortal, and sweetly blending them with the 
peons of the immortal. 

We do not blush to be the servants of this art above all arts—music ; 
but, on the contrary, we rejoice in its right to the chief distinction 
among the arts and sciences of men. 

As an art, 1 do not hesitate to place music at the top; but as a 

profession, | think it is greatly in need of a general and more uniform 
spirit of progression. : 
e As a profession, its batallions are not well formed. There needs 
to be a grand wheeling into line. The ranks are broken by the am- 
bitious and incompetent trying to invent new tactics and methods, 
each differing from the rest. There is too much striving for individual 
glory at the expense of the general good. Too much running after 
new gods, and crying, here is the way, and there is the way, The 
profession to-day is distracted by the multiplicity of doctrines in 
music teaching. I do not object to tribes—let there be twelve tribes 
if you will, yet there must be but one Israed. 

1 would not have you believe the old ways for imparting musical 
ability and intelligence, are the best ways. On the contrary, I firmly 
believe the best way is yet to be discovered. I believe there will be 
some day, a revolution in the present ways and methods of acquiring 
musical knowledge. 

The world is tunneling and bridging for shorter routes. New York 
and Brooklyn have long courted each other in the halls of science 
and enginry, until these two mighty agencies have taken the hands 
of the two great cities, and stretching them across the East river, have 
clasped them in bracelets of steel and armlets of iron; and the world 
to-day quivers with pulsings of exultation and joy, to see the ‘“Western 
King wedded to the Island Queen.” England and France to-day 
are flirting with each other under the waves of the English Channel, 
and a tunnel from the Isle to the Continent is one of the probabilities 
of the future. 

The mighty brain of De Lesseps is not content with digging the 
Suez Canal, thus giving Europe direct access to India, and shorten- 
ing the time from London, Hamburg, Marseilles, Genoa and Trieste 
to Bombay from 24 to 37 days; but he is energetically and confidently 
pushing forward a scheme for the construction of an inter-oceanic 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Panama, whereby the Atlantic may 
send greeting to the Pacific without going the long and perilous voy- 
age around the Cape; and, unless the doughty Captain Eads with his 
ship railway project over the same route shall outstrip De Lesseps, 
we may not be surprised if, in the near future, the kingly billows of 
the Atlantic are bound in watery wedlock to the queenly waves of 
the Pacific. And so we find the world and science busy to-da 
digging out shorter ways. Yesterday, if we wished to converse wit 
another, at a distance, we harnessed steam and went to him, as it 
were, on the wings of the wind, and thought we would never meet a 
shorter way; but to-day each sits in his office and chats the other 
with electric tongue. 

The professions of the world are casting about for shorter ways and 
sooner or later some De Lesseps will shorten the methods of music 
teaching. The journey from the embryo to the artistic is beginning 
to seem too long for this fast age. I believe the spirit of progress 
will find an isthmus somewhere between the two, by which the time 
from the one to the other may be shortened. Even now there is much 
stirring among the active ones, and it is amusing to see how many 
are claiming to be the De Lesseps of the hour. it will not be safe to 
champion everything that is offered to this end, nor will it be wise to 
condemn before we consider, lest we be found fighting the inevitable. 
The train of true progress dashes along in its course and pays little 
heed to the bay of the hound,or the yelp of the cur, as they rush forth 
frantically from their kennels in a make-believe to tear the monster 
in pieces. There are men in all professions and pursuits in life, who 





seem to feel specially called upon to rush out from their places, and 
combat every passing opinion that does not conform with their 
notions. And often we are amused to see them, like the dog after 
the train, make some awkward stumble, suddenly reverse directions, 
then pick themselves up and return to their idols in the firm convic- 
tion that they had been insttwmental in some awful calamity. 
Holmes has pertinently remarked thata “man behind the times is 
apt to speak ill of them, on the principle that nothing looks well from 
behind,” and this may explain some of the wndwe criticisms that we 
often hear against movements that have for their end the advance- 
ment of a profession or trade. , 

Man is prien eee by friendly contact with his fellow man. The 
leam and stroke of the cavalier's blade is made none the less potent 
y friendly menace with the young knight; nor will the strong men 

of any profession suffer loss or fail to get some useful ideas by occa- 
sionally mingling with the “common ." For the strong to aid 
the weak is commendable: but it is invidious for the learned and 
experienced, to be cloisteral with their knowledge. We need the 
hae of the eminent, and the strong of the profession in all gatherings 
of this kind; and we have a right to expect it, at least to a consistent 
and reasonable extent. And the weaker ones should not stay away 
because they are weak. Our music teachers al] need the stimulus 
and strength that come from contact and association, To-day Ameri- 
can impetuosity is on the double quick, and if we can not command, 
we should at least try to keep pace with the ranks. If we can not 
keep step with the drum beat of that comes echoing back 
from the front, we can stand 4 e way and wave signals of cheer 
to the sturdy files that pass us by. 

Our own grand country is so full of the spirit of progress and de- 
velopment to-day, that its very boundaries are straining and ready 
to break. One has already declared the lines of the geographies to 
be erroneous, and that America is bounded on the north by the 
aurora borealis, on the south by the equator, on the east by the 
rising sun, and on the west by the Day of Judgment. The stream 
of enterprise and progress has come flowing down through the ages 
with increasing swiftness; now widening and te | as it rushes 
along with majestic sweep to the mighty unfathomed depths of the 
coming century. Men at science, men of art, men of vigor and men 
of heart are laving in the billowy tide, and are coming up from the 
depths bearing in their hands new discoveries and new revelations, 
until, like one of old, we are ready to cry out in holy wonderment, 
O, God, what is man that thou art mindful of him? The profession 
of music can not escape the influence of the march of events. It 
must broaden and deepen and quicken its methods. The channels 
through which musical knowledge is flowing to the people are not 
Lona they must be dredged here, changed there, and widened 
yonder. 

> eae 


A NEW DRAMATIC CANTATA. 


E have examined somewhat critically the new cantata 
‘Jephthah and his Daughter” by P. G. Hull, and find so 
much of merit and value in it that we have transcribed the 

“ Argument” of it for the benefit of our readers. The music, though 
not difficult, is remarkably effective, the plot is of great historical in- 
terest, and the work is full of interesting and dramatic situations that 
cannot fail to make it a great favorite with singers and the public 
generally. 

The argument of the Cantata is that the Israelites were the owners 
and the occupants of the land of Gilead and were about to have war 
made upon them by the Ammonites. The Ammonites were all ready 
encamped within the borders of the land of Gilead. The Israelites 
being inferior in numbers and strength to the Ammonites were greatly 
troubled as to whom should successfully lead them in battle against 
their enemies. 

At this time the Israelites were idolators pang ne Baye and 
other gods. While lamenting because they had no suffi- 
cient prowess to cope with the Ammonites and avowing that whomso- 
ever should successfully lead them in battle against the Ammonites 
(who were a fierce and warlike nation), should be their ruler. God 
said-to them through his het that because they had forsaken him 
and served Baal and hr , he would deliver them no more. 
But God's soul was grieved for the great misery of Israel and they 
now having put away their strange he determined once more to 
deliver them, While the Israelites were at Mizpeh lamenting their 
oppression it was declared that whatever man should successfully 
lead them in battle against the Ammonites should be and remain 
ruler of all the land and the inhabitants of Gilead. Elders of Gilead 
had already gone to the land of Tob where Jephthah, a warrior and 
mighty man of valor, had taken refuge. Jephthah was the son of a 
concubine and had previously been driven from his home. His 
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. 
fame as a mighty warrior among the freebooters of Tob had been | 
echoed back to Gilead, and all Israel prayed that he might return 
and take command of their armies. 

The Elders returned from the land of Tob with Jephthah, who | 
entered the camp of the Israelites and, after some discussion, was 
declared ruler of all Gilead. Jephthah then sent a messenger to the 
king of Ammon desiring to know why he should arise against him in 
his own land, Upon the messenger’s return Jephthah was informed 
that the king 6f Ammon demanded the restoration of the lands of Gilead 
peacefully or in war. Jephthah immediately prepared for war and 
vowed to Heaven that if God would give him victory over his ene- 
mies he would, upon his return home, sacrifice to the Lord for a burnt 
offering the first thing that should meet him at the door of his house 
(reference, Judges, xi, xxx, xxxiii,). After gathering his forces for 
battle, Jephthah proceeded to war against the king of Ammon and 
after a series of battles, overcame him with a mighty slaughter and 

ssed himself of all the land of the Ammonites. The maidens of 
Gilead having heard of Jephthah’s victory assembled upon the 
mountains to await the victorious army's return and give the day to 
singing, playing harps, ringing timbrels, dancing and gathering 
flowers. When Jephthah and his heroic army appeared Jephthah's 
‘daughter and only child hastens to meet’ her parent, upon Which 
Jephthah, recollecting his rash vow to God is overcome with sadness 
and informs her of the vow which he has made. However, she being 
equal to the occasion, submits herself a willing sacrifice and desires 
that the vow be paid. It being necessary that a period of two months 
should pass that she might prepare herself (reference, Judges, xi, 
Xxxvii, XL.) and the time y clapsed for the fulfilment of the vow 
Jephthah with his soldiers, and Iphigenia with her companions, repair 
to the place of sacrifice, where a daughter becomes the victim of her 
father’s rash vow. 





SYMPATHY WITH MUSIC, 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 


Ws a person habitually to read poetry, or,essays, or stories, 
“N 








to familiarize his eye with the forms of words, and sentences, 

and paragraphs, or stanzas, without seeking at all to find 
the beauty and truth which these forms of composition are intended 
to convey, we should think him a very unprofitable reader. Words 
—we should say to him—represent ideas, sentences represent 
thoughts, books represent truth. The medium by which truth is con- 
veyed is valuable only in so far as it is a medium; of itself it is 
meaningless. Reading is the act of becoming possessed of the 
thoughts of others, and applying them to our own estimate of truth ; 
it is a mental and not a mechanical process. 

Now, music is language. It is composed of symbols which repre- 
sent thoughts, just as prs as words do. If it were a mere mechanical 
jargon, a meaningless collection of sounds, it could not possibiy hold 
its place as one of the fine arts, as one of the educating and ennobling 
elements of modern life. It has meaning, it has the power of expres- 
sion, it is a language full of divine and true thought. How music 
stirs and moves the heart, and enlightens the mind, and increases 
the means of enjoyment of those who truly understand it! There is 
no language so varied in expression, so touching in form, so pure 
and incorruptible in its nature, as is the language of music. Fitly is 
it made, in the Divine Revelation, the language of the angels—of the 
ten thousand times ten thousand, redeemed out of every nation and 
every tongue, singing before the throne the glory of God. Surely, 
the symbols of music must teem with meaning. 

Yet there are those—and their number is far greater than would be 
supposed—who fail entirely to understand the nature of the art. They 
are like one reading books for the sake of the words only. Learning 
to read is with them the end and aim of a musical education—learn- 
ing to render the symbols, so that others will pronounce them correct, 
learning to place the hand upon the key, or direct the voice to the 
note, which is indicated upon the score before them. As one takes 
up a book and reads it to another, with correct pronunciation and 
intelligent emphasis, but with thoughts wandering far from the subject 
of which it treats, so many a musician renders the score of a noble 
composition, correctly, it may be, and with delight to others, but with 
utter lack of appreciation on his own part, save in so far as he is 
conscious of obeying the mechanical laws of the art: ‘‘g@Who is not 
aware,” says Tuckerman, “‘of the vast difference between a merely 
scientific knowledge of music, and that enlistment of the sympathies 
in the heart which makes it the eloquent medium of passion, senti- 
ment and truth?” It is this eyeapes with music which our modern 


culture fails to supply. The Ionian shepherd boy with his flageolet 


reed, piping in a sheltered place on the hillside, while his 





of hollow 
flock 


in the valley below, had more true sympathy with the 





art than many a quick-fingered school-girl, who can render the most 
brilliant production with a readiness and mechanical perfection which 
would do credit to the master who wrote it. Yet she knows not one 
of the sweet and wonderful thoughts, which go to make up the lan- 
guage of that poem in sound! Think you her heart is moved and 
touched like that of the shepherd boy, when he breathes on his rude 
pipe some simple air caught from his mother's lips in. childhood, or 
essays to recall what the bard sang, as he sat looking out over the 
blue A-gean sea, with the village children at his feet? No! wehave lost 
that living, tender sympathy with the soul of music which belonged 
to those earlier days. Then the heart was suffered to pour itself out 
in ‘‘ unpremeditated song ;"’ the symbol was kept subordinate to the 
thought which it represented. Now it is the scientific knowledge of 
music which is placed first; the symbol comes before the thought, 
and often excludes the thought. The pupil is taught first to be rapid 
and brilliant in execution, thoroughly acquainted with the mechanical 
part of music, and then instructed to impart “expression’’ to the 
various compositions in his or her repertoire. But what is this 
anomalous ‘expression,"’ which the fashionable music teacher of the 
day recommends to the tender mercies of his be-jeweled proficient ? 
it is nothing in the world but a tawdry, over-sentimental mannerism, 
which has no more connection with the spirit of the composition than 
a court bow has with the true courtesy of the heart. No two styles 
of “ expression” employed by different musicians to add color to the 
same composition, will be alike. There will be the same mannerism, 
but it will be differently applied. The whole method will be seen to 
be purely factitious, a mere gloss put upon the skill of the performer, 
like polish upon a manufactured diamond. True expression must 
come from a faithful study of the spirit of a composition, not its form ; 
and furthermore, it must come from a heart in sympathy with the 
high poetic nature of music and the truths which it is peculiarly 
adapted to convey. 

More simplicity should be cultivated, in the popular study of music. 
There are very few indeed, who take up the study of this beautiful 
art, who are capable of appreciating its higher forms, during the 
brief space of time usually given to a musical education. A young 
lady, with light thoughts upon all other subjects, who does not read 
Milton or Shakespearé because they are “‘dry,’’ and who cannot 
understand literary or art criticism, is not a fit artist to interpret the 
immortal works of the great masters of music. She may be able to 
render them mechanically—a child, or a fool, can read the words of 
an epic—but as to any idea of their meaning, or any sympathy with 
their spirit, that is not to be expected. Simplicity —give us simplicity 
in musical education! Let there be a thorough understanding of the 
primer literature of the subject. Some of the choicest thoughts of the 
great masters in music have been expressed in forms so simple that 
they are given as finger-exercises toa child; but, alas! they are given 
only as finger-exercises, mere mechanical stepping stones to some- 
thing more difficult in the way of execution. These beautiful, crys- 
talline movements are those which should be studied by pupils now 
thundering at the symphonies, if they would learn the meaning of 
music, learn to interpret its marvelous language, and come into 
sympathy with its spirit. Doubtless, there will be a musical revolu- 
tion of this kind before long—a revolt from the tyranny of meaning- 
less. form, and a return to the idyllic simplicity of the art. Then 
will be born again that sympathy and understanding, which wiil be 
able to interpret the thought involved in the symbol. 
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ORGAN POINTS. 





CHARLES M. FILLMORE. 





land are very much agitated just now over the question of 

using the organ and other instruments in church worship. This 
point has also been the subject of dispute for many years among the 
people calling themselves oor and though some of their churches 
use the organ, others are bitterly opposed to it. 

In all our worship (as, indeed, in every walk of life) we should 
be ready to do everything that “is well-pleasing in the sight of God,”’ 
and abstain from everything that is offensive to Him. If the sound 
of musical instruments, when used in His worship, is pleasing to God, 
then not only are we justified in using them for this purpose but it 
becomes our duty to do so. If, on the other hand, this is offensive, 
and an abomination to the Lord, then we should abstain from it. 

Our God is. unchangeable—the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever. If the sound of musical instruments was acceptable to God in 
the past, it is now and ever shall be. Now, it seems very strange that 
while all must acknowledge that the Old Testament plainly shows 
that on all religious occasions and celebrations the ‘‘ chosen people 
of God"’ employed musical instruments with the apparent belief that 
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their use was acceptable and pleasing to Him; and, furthermore, 
while it is equally as plain to alt that in our Eternal Home we will 
praise God on instruments, yet some men say that it is an offence to 
God for us to use instruments in His praise mow. In the fas? it was 
pleasing to Him, it will be in the /w/wre, but it is not in the present. 

So far as possible, everything in this world should be dedicated 
and devoted to the service of the Creator of the world. We should 
allow the devil to have the exclusive use of as few good things as 
possible, God's creatures should work for him—live to him—and, as 
faithful stewards consecrate and devote their all to him. The man 
who sends forth into the world an idea that makes it better, renders a 
work pleasing to God; one who produces a musical composition that 
breathes forth purity and goodness, pleases God; he from whose 
brain proceeds an invention that can be made subservient to the 
praise of God, does that which is well-pleasing in the sight of God, 
the Creator of all. Nothing is too good for God. He requires from 
us the best that we can do. If we are to have music in His worship, 
it behooves us to have the best music possible. The only question, 
then, to be settled is whether we can have the best singing with or 
without instrumental accompaniment. As this is a question in music 
it should be settled by musicians. All over the musical world, vocal 
solos, duets, trios, quartets, choruses—all kinds of vocal music is 
almost invariably aided and supported by the accompaniment of 
musical instruments. This is all the argument that is needed to show 
that instrumental accompaniment +s necessary to the best singing. 
Then, ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord! 

Praise him with the sound of the trumpet; praise him with the 
psaltery and — 

Praise him with the timbrel and dance; praise him with stringed 
instruments and organs. 

Praise him on the loud cymbals; praise him on the high-sounding 
cymbals. 

Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord. 

Praise ye the Lord.” 
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THE MEANING OF INTERVALS. 








HOUGH we do not accept the following classification and sig- 

nification of tones and chords, the description is of interest as 

showing the tendency of a certain class of theorists and musicians to 

attempt the expression of definite thought in musical compositions, 
[Ep. Visiror.] 


“ An interesting investigation might be made of the various musical 
accents which answer to different conditions of feeling. To ascer- 
tain this correctly would require a long and minute course of experi- 
ments. It is curious to observe, however, that Gluck, Mozart, Berlioz, 
Meyerbeer and Wagner, when they have the same situation to depict, 
whether in recitative or melody, use the same musical intonations. 
It thus appears that the major third is generally employed in 
interrogations and appeals, and that the appellative character of that 
interval becomes more marked and impressive in the fourth descend- 
ing, while fourth ascending denotes affirmation, decision, command. 
The minor and major fifths express the feelings from prayer to violent 
desire and menace. The sixth is the intervals of passion; it is the 
symbol for evey accentuated emotion, and is inevitably met where 
love is delineated. A ‘semitone higher conveys the idea of something 
painful, which is resolved into a real expression of grief in the cry of 
the seventh, the symbol of an excess of suffering. There are, in 
effect, no two ways of saying the same thing in music, and it is only 
in the way the phrase is introduced and sustained by the harmony 
that authors vary. We are speaking, of course, me | of those pas- 
sages of the songs in which the emotions are exploded, for it is in 
these only that the author, not caring to expend his force over the 
whole phrase, aims to bring out his full meaning. From these com- 
parisons of emotions and intonations we are able to discover the 
physiological reason of the correspondence between the note and 
expression. The smaller intervals are congenial with indifference, 
monotony, doubt, melancholy and sadness; the group of moderate 
intervals affirms occupation, pleasure and desire, which grow more 
ardent as we approach the extreme intervals, and in these we look 
for the most intense feeling. Melancholy sentiments involvin 
diminished vitality, we might naturally conceive to be event 
musically by diminished intervals, the compass of which requires 
little effort; while earnest desires, strong hp cre and pleasant and 
happy feelings, being accompaniments of a more active vitality, pro- 
vel more vigorous ae sree sh and these expressions, by giving an 
outlet to the excess of vitality, furnish one of the best means for 
calming violent passions.”’ 





A NOCTURNE OF RUBINSTEIN. 


I, 
What now remains, what now remains but night? 
Night hopeless, since the moon is in her grave: 


Late came a glorious light, 

In one wild flood on spire and field and wave. 
It found a flowing way 

To secret places where the dead leaves lay; 
It won the half-hid stream 

To shy remembrance of her morning gleam; 
Then on the sky’s sharp shore 

Rolled back, a fading tide, and was no more. 

No more on spire and ivied window bright! 
No more on field and wave! 


What now remains, what now remains but night ? 
Night hopeless, since the moon is in her grave : 
II. ' 


Dumb waits the dim, broad land, 

Like one who hears yet can not understand, 
Tidings of grief to come. 

The woods and waters, with the winds are dumb. 
But now a breeze has found 

Sorrowful voice, and sobs along the ground: 

**Oh the lost light, the last, the best lost light! 
No more on field and wave!” 


What now remains, what now remains but night ? 
Night hopeless, since the moon is in her grave: 
Il. . 


Hark, how the wind outswells, 

Tempting the wood’s dark heart till he rebels, 
And, shaking his black hair, 

Lifts up a cry of passion and despair! 
The groaning branches chafe 

Till scarce the small, hushed singing birds are safe, 
Tossed rocking in the nest, 

Like gentle memories in a stormy breast. 

A shudder, as good angels passed in flight, 
Thrills over field and wave! 


What now remains, what now remains but night ? 
Night lawless, while the moon is in her grave: 
IV. 


There falls a mighty hush : 

And forth from far recesses fern-scents rush, 
Faint as a waft from years 

Long past; they touch in heaven the springs of tears. 
In great drops, slow and warm, 

Breaks all at once the spirit of the storm. 


What now remains, what now vemains but night ? 
Night grieving, while the moon is in her grave : 
V. 
Behold! the rain is over; on the wave 
A new, a flashing light! 
Lo, she arises_calm, 
The pale, the patient moon, and pours like balm 
Through the wet wood’s wrecked aisle 
Her own unutterably tender smile! 


There is no calm like that when storm is done ; 
There is no pleasure keen as pain’s release ; 
There is no joy that lies so deep as peace, 

No peace so deep as that by struggle won. 


Naught now remains, naught now remains but night— 
Night peaceful, with the moon on field and wave, 


Heven Gray Cone. 


In Century for July. ; 
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CHOPIN AS COMPOSER. 


CHAPTER VIII, 








Continued. 


T is as if the composer had been diverted only into a momentary 
I joyousness and wished to stupefy himself with narcotics, that he 
might fall back only the more sorrowfully into his original melan- 
choly. This type of mazourkas is most admirably marked in op. 56, 
No.2. Concerning the origin of the polonaise, the Vodksmund says: 
“When the dynasty of the Jagiellons became extinct, a son of 
Catharine de Medici, Henry of Anjou, who afterward reigned under 
the name of Henry the Third, was chosen King of Poland in 1573. 
When he came to Cracow in the following year, and received the 
national representatives in the most solemn manner in the castle, 
the gentlemen led their wives, filing before the King with measured 
step to the time of music. This custom was repeated at each 
election of a foreign prince to the throne, until it gradually developed 
into the Polish national dance, ‘ Polonaise,’’ which has been re- 
tained in Europe to the present day. There is much of seriousness 
and dignity in the gliding movement of the polonaise; the turning 
and a reproduce, not inadequately, the hum of the people's 
voices and the active life of the old Polish nobility. At that time 
they always wore in the dance the sabre called “‘ Carabella.”” The 
Prince Michael Oginski was the first, and after him Kurpinski, who 
ave to their polonaises an artistic coloring, which obtained a certain 
Sistinction for them, even in the musical world; afterward, other 
composers not belonging to Poland, for example, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Weber, Spohr, etc., produced them as an independent musical 
form and composed works according to this model, until finally 
Chopin enobled them with his own poetry and ideal beauty, and 
filled them again with a meaning of a distinctively Polish nationality. 
Chopin's polonaises might be divided into two groups, one of which 
displ an excessively martial element with pregnant rhythm, while 
the er reveals that melancholy, dreamy sentiment peculiar to 
Chopin. The polonaises in A-major (op. 40, No. 1), F-sharp (op. 44) 
and A-flat major (op. 53) may be numbered in the first class. In 
res to simplicity of form and the national element which charac- 
terizes it, the ae Polonaise is superior to the others; although 
of little musical value and lacking in tical feeling—it is carried 
almost throughout é# forte and is without special contrasts in the 
movements—still it becomes effective through its heroic bearing and 
natural nobility. The F-sharp minor Polonaise, dedicated to Princess 
Beauvau, sister of Countess Delphine Potocka, is decidedly the most 
sublime and the boldest in thought.” The principe! movement is of 
sombre coloring and wild defiance and is interrupted in a surprising 
manner by a charming intermezzo in mazourka-style. Truly won- 
derful in its effect is the dreamy conclusion of this composition, 
where in the continuous C-sharp of the right hand, with which again 
and again the semitone D, as if complaining, joins in as a heavy 
grace note, the original, oy a i theme of the left hand dies away 
into the softest iano. The A-flat major Polonaise, full of majestic 
dignity, was composed in 1840 after his return from the island of 
Majorca. Chopin's nervous system had been so much affected by 
his recent illness that for a long time his restless imagination made 
refreshing sleep impossible. One night while he was playing in his 
own room, the work which he had just finished, it suddenly seemed 
to him that the doors were opened, and a great band of Polish 
Knights and noble ladies in ancient costumes (rode ronde et cornettes) 
entered and filed past him. This vision filled him with such terror 
that he fled from the room through the opposite door and did not 
venture to return to his home again during the entire night. The 
middle movement in E-major, with its ever increasing crescendo, 
does indeed remind one of an approaching troop of Knights which 
dash over a plain faintly ligh by the moon's rays, so that one 
fancies one hears the hoofs of the fiery steeds and the clinking of 
the steel armors and swords. The second group comprises the 
polonaises in C-sharp and E-flat minor (op. 26), the C-minor polo- 
naise (op. 40, No. 2) and the three in D-minor, B-major and F-minor 
(op. 71}, published by Fontana. The two first mentioned (dedicated 
to J. Dessauer), display remarkably fine sentiment. They originated 
at a period when Chopin had reached the summit of his greatness, 
when his mind undisturbed by petty considerations of form, and by 
the force of its own ne yd created independently for itself those 
forms which corresponded best with the nes ay to be expressed. 
The first polonaise in C-sharp minor —— y is not only distin- 
guished by incom ly noble melody, but there is a rare fullness 
of character in the first movements, ntly so defiantly in- 
coherent, with which this work begins. ile the first movement in 
a — rhythmical strain, utters manly defiance softened by a 
i y erotic love-theme, the measured slowness of the follow- 





ing movement contrasts strikingly with it, suppressing all passion 
which flashes like lightning only through the fiery passages of the 
right hand, until the first-cited principal motive in D-flat major leads 
the lovely melody to a tranquil close. None of the subsequent 
polonaises contain a counter melody, as in the conclusion of this 
work. The second polonaise in the same opus (F-flat minor) is 
full of mystery, gloom and horrer, and appears as if it were in- 
tended to portray the wretchedness of his exiled countrymen, 
languishing in iron chains in Siberia. The Fantaisie-Polonaise in 
A-fiat major, occupies a place distinct from these two groups. It is 
intended to represent the national contentions and struggles, and 
closes therefore, with a pompous, hymn-like song of triumph. 
Chopin's firm conviction, that after so many severe trials, certain 
victory awaited the Polish nation—a feeling which is admirably por- 
trayed in the poetry of Mickiewicz, Krasinski, and often of Slowicki, 
the greatest poets of that period—is expressed most vividly in this, 
the last-finished of his larger works i“ piano only. It would be 
idle to seek political or philosophic thoughts and deductions in 
music, allegory and history. Music holds sway over feeling only, 
speaks through and to this; but music is united by it with modern 
poetry, not only by the common, national sentiment, but by many, 
almost by all tones and shades. Thus, like poetry, Chopin's muse is 
a flower of the romantic, which presents the same charms as well as 
the same faults also, as our romantic poetry. Like this, it excites the 
highest and most intense feelings, is original and rich in ideas and 
forms ; but it suffers from the same, often excessive sentimentality 
and melancholy which even frequently degenerates into complete 
nervous enervation. 





ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS, 





to Mrs. R. C, Waterston's “ Record,” of this noble woman and 

gifted singer. The following, from a recent review of the book 
is so true and just to the departed vocalist and is so in-accord with 
our own impressions of her that we cheerfully give it a place in our 
columns : 

“If she was fortunate in the elevated character of her personal 
friends, it was because she was more fortunate in possessing a char- 
acter which made such friendships possible. She was above all 
things a woman, loyal, sympathetic, and quite capable of discerning 
and profiting by what is best in refined cultivated life. It is evident 
that in her scale of values the womanly virtues held their true place 
to the end, unshaken by public or private admiration. She had du- 
ties, and trials, and sorrows, known only to her closest friends, which 
never embittered her, but rather exercised and developed her best 
nature. Her genius for friendship helped to keep her life sweet and 
pure. Wherever she was in her many journeys she carried the 
thought of those whom she loved ; and amidst all her public triumphs 
her chief ambition was to keep herself worthy of this regard. Her 
knowledge of the serious side of life enabled her to feel deeply the 
pathos which lies at the heart of all true music, and enriched her in- 
terpretation of it with a certain personal element which all who heard 
her recognized. In oratorio, especially, she could throw herself into 
the expression of a heavenly sorrow with a sense of personal partici- 

tion which gave wonderful power to her vocal interpretation. Per- 
lend nothing could so witness for the kind of woman she was as the 
fact that those who know her best could listen with moral as well as 
artistic satisfaction to her great rendition of ‘‘ He was a Man of Sor- 
rows, or of the great spiritual invocation, ‘‘ Rest in the Lord.’ Mrs. 
Waterston’s book discloses those deeper qualities of the great con- 
tralto’s character which it is well the public should know was there ; 
which it is well to know are not incompatible with a dramatic career. 
Perhaps this little book may do its best work in teaching the much 
needed lesson, that artistic interest had never been made an extenu- 
ating explanation of a feeble personal morale. The woman it de- 
scribes never had need of such extenuation ; never had need to shield 
disloyalty to the noblest virtues of her sex behind the plea of loyalty 
to the necessities of her art. She seems to have found no special 
difficulty in realizing a high ideal of womanhood amidst the publicity 
and intensity of a wonderfully varied and successful dramatic expe- 
rience; and her career rebukes every one within or outside of the 
profession who claims that the necessities of the stage make such an 
achievement impossible. We regard Mrs. Waterston's memoir of 
her friend as having a high moral value—as teaching, in a most de- 
lightful way, a noble lesson to all who are beginning to imbibe the 
false doctrine that an artistic and moral purpose are incompatible. 
We may add that to have been worthy of the friend and biographer 
who has given us such a or record was not the least of the 
triumphs of Adelaide Phillipps’ life.” 


Nes VisiToR has already, with great pleasure, called attention 
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AN essay by E. S. Mattoon, on the * Protec- 
tion of the Musical Profession,” will appear 
in the next VISITOR. 


WE have received from London a copy of 
Dr. Root’s latest work ‘* The Choicest Gift,” 
reprinted by the Sunday School Union, of that 
It can be had iy both the old and the 
Tonic sol-fa notation, as may be preferred. 


city. 


We would call special attention to Dr. 
Root’s ‘* Here and There,” in this VisiTor. 
To our minds it is the best he has written, and 
the happy illustration and manner of making 
his ‘ points,’ renders them unanswerable. 


Pror. Bristow, of the Millersburg (Ky., 
Female College, has made a new departure in 
his work, in a description of which we were so 
deeply interested that we asked him to write 
some account of it for our readers, to which 
he very kindly consented. 


A FINE portrait of the Visiror’s old friend, 
E. M. Bowman, now President of the National 
Music Teachers’ Association, graces the title 
page of the Musical Courier, (N. Y) for July 
4th. The Courier also contains a short sketch 
of Mr. Bowman’s life which we may reprint. 
The ‘*4th of July’ Courter is a double num- 
ber, and is a most excellent one. 

THE International Copyright Treaty with 
which the German Parliament has 
passed to a third reading, as far as it relates to 
musical and dramatic publications, is as follows : 


France, 


1. The registering of musical or literary 
works is no longer necessary, the mere deposit- 
ing of a copy in the country of first publica- 
tion being sufficient. 

2. The right of translation is reserved to 
authors or publishers of both countries for 10 
years. 

3. The unauthorized publication of arrange- 
ments of operatic airs or other extracts, etc., 
is finally prohibited in Germany, as it has been 
all along in France. 





THE London Figaro does not give a very 
brilliant account of the season just closed. It 
says ‘tthe present will probably be considered 
the most profitless season 
although musical 


on record, for, 
performances have never 
been so numerous, they have rarely been so 


absolutely worthless.’’ 





THE editor of the London Musical Standard 
is too modest in his quotations from the 
Visirork, In reprinting our acknowledgment 
to the College of Organists, for the good it is 
doing in the way of improving our church 


- music, he omitted what we consider a very 


important part of the article, viz.: that to Mr. 
E. A. Turpin, more than to any other one 
man, by his influence and his journal, is due 
much of the interest that has been aroused in 
these matters. He is not only an accomplished 
organist but edits one of the best 
journals published across the big pond. 


music 


Why isn’t a great musician capable of ex- 
pressing his or her views of their art on paper ? 
Isn’t it barely possible that Thomas has opin- 
ions on the subject of music, and intelligence 
them to others? 
isecause Nilsson is. a great artist, is she neces- 
sarily deprived of the gift of common sense, 


enough to communicate 


and the power of answering a simple question 
about music with the pen? Yet recent articles 
by these distinguished musicians are quoted 
as ‘alleged to have been written by,” etc, 
This is not right. It is not only not right, but 
it isynean and despicable, and is a poor way 
of meeting the arguments advanced by these 
writers. This world of ours is a very good 
sized one after all, and it is quite possible that 
there other people than these would be de- 
tractors, who possess at least a small fund of 
intelligence, and in their own rough way are 
capable of expressing their thoughts and opin- 
ions concerning their own profession. 





F, J. Crowest, in the London Musical 
Standard, complains of the ‘gross injustice 
we are suffering at the hands of American 
book and newspaper publishers” in the matter 
of reprints. If the worthy gentlemen will 
take off his long-sight spectacles and look a 
little nearer home, say into the windows and on 
the counters of the London music stores, he 
will very readily conclude that after all the 
pirating is not all on one side. American 
sheet music and books, without stint, are re- 
printed by English publishers, and then in 
some cases sent back to America by way of 
Canada to compete with American editions, 
Mr. C. 
complains of the pirating of his own works, 
but we venture the assertion that himself fur- 
nished the ‘* copy” revised and corrected to 
the ‘*pirates.”” The editor of the VistToR 
has had a large number of his most valuable 
copyrights republished in England and Scot- 
land, but never received a cent or thank you 
for one of them. We received a letter not a 
great while ago from a London publisher who 
very gratefully acknowledged that much of 
his success was due to certain American 
authors, whose music he very freely used. We 


How is that for “suffering we?” 











put on our strongest “specs”? and looked care- 
fully through the letter again ‘several times 
but found no more substantial acknowledg- 
ment than the written one spoken of above. 
It must have dropped out. Now, brothers, 
across the sea, harp on some other string, or 
give us a rest for a while. 





The editor wishes to ‘‘relate”’ an experience. 
He had been in the habit of assisting in the 
music of a Sunday school near his residence. A 
small organ without stops was-used and an- 
swered the purpose quite well. One Sunday 
he entered the school room and found the 
children gathered around a new organ, with 
the appearance of which they were much de- 
lighted. The front board was covered with 
stops. Wherever there had been room enough 
to bore a hole a stop had been stuck in. In fact, 
the stops were so close that-it was with diffi- 
culty that one could be drawn without inter- 
fering with those on either side of it. It’ was 
thought, from its powerful appearance, more 
suitable for the church proper than the small 
school room, We chose one of the most stir- 
ring songs with which the school was familiar 
for the trial trip, instructed the school to do its 
best, pulled out all the stops and went at it, 
intending to drown the voices in a Niagara of 
sound from the instrument. The children, ex- 
pecting we were going to do great things, for- 
got or did not hear our order to “ sing,” and 
sat with eyes and ears wide open to hear the 
wonderful organ, at least, so did all but a half- 
dozen little folks in the infant class, who be- 
gan to sing as we began to play. But the se- 
quel! How shall it be told? Words fail. We 
pumped, and paddled and tread water on that 
organ for dear life. We never worked so hard 
in so short a time in all our ‘*born days,” and all 
we got out of the thing was a thin, squeaky 
sound, which the voices of the six little babies 
almost completely drowned. We invited the 
regular organist to play while we led the 
singing, but with no better results. We de- 
cided to investigate, and, lo! all was fully ex- 
plained, it was a D. B. ** Strictly Confidential” 
organ, presented by ‘‘a friend."’ We got out 
of that as soon as possible and have not been 
to church since (not to that one.) The organ- 
ist was not able to play for the church service 
which followed, but went home and to bed, 
In that church they don’t pray for the ‘‘friend”’ 
any more. This is a true story. 





OHANN STRAUSS has justly been called the 
‘* Waltz King,” he probably having written 
more of that class of musical composition than 
any other man. But in another sense does he 
deserve the name, for, as seen in what follows 
he must have done some very lively waltzing 
to get so cm mixed -, he to his religion 
and nationality. He has n three times 
married. His first wife was the famous singer 
Jetty Treftz. Not being able to obtain a di- 
vorce from his second wife as a Catholic and 
Austrian, but being obliged to convert himself 
to Protestantism and take ont naturalization 
papers as a citizen of Hungary in order to 
marry a Hebrew widow, who, in turn, had to 
become a Christian, he now finds himself an 
Austrian Catholic changed to a Hungarian 
Protestant, step-father to a little Jew boy, and 
about to return to the Austrian nationality and 
the “true faith,” 














A Sea-Side Similie. 


We have often considered the close com- 
parison there is between a ship at sea and a 
large business house like that of our publishers. 
The captain, first and second mate, steward 
and all hands must promptly and faithfully 
attend to their various duties, be ever watch- 
ful and alert, or trouble will surely arise. 

The sails must be trimmed carefully to each 
change of wind, and the course of the ship 
kept as nearly toward its destination as possible. 
Allowance must be made for currents — which 
exist in the ocean as in the rivers — and close 
calculation made of their force and effect. 

So in business. The different departments 
must be faithfully ‘‘ manned,” and the needs 
of the business carefully ascertained. The 
currents must be watched. ‘The publisher 
finds at one season a demand for one class of 
music, and at another the current may be in 
quite a different direction, while throughout 
the whole year the course of the ship must be 
toward the haven of profit and success. 

If the mate in charge of the printing-office is 
lazy and neglectful the men in his department 
will become careless and shirk their duty. If 
the proof-reader is not conscientous and pains- 
staking, poor editions are issued, and discredit 
comes upon the house. If the head of the 
piano department is untruthful and reckless, 
how quickly it reacts. If the head of the 
retail department is inattentive the effect is soon 
apparent. So down to the smallest boy, each 
and every one, is in a measure responsible for 
the success and safety of the good ship, and 
each one should feel, and will if he is honest, 
that neglect of duty, on his part, is a counter 
current, an adverse wind which impedes the 
vessel and delays the voyage, and if persisted 
in by all would strand and sink the ship. 

Successful business houses like the best 
manned ocean steamers, are those in which 
each person, from the porter to the President, 
takes a personal interest in the business, and 
conducts his part of it as if it were his own; 
ready to lend a hand here or there as the needs 
of the service demands. 


Never Twice Alike. 


George Eliot somewhere in one of her novels 
says ‘* Melodies die out, like the pipe of Pan, 
with the ears that love them and listen for them. 
In another place and, perhaps unconsciously, 
following somewhat the same train of thought 
she writes : ‘‘ No story is the same to us after a 
lapse of time, or, rather, we who read it are no 
longer the same interpreters.” The same may 
be said of music, Under different conditions 
its impressions are quite unlike, though the ex- 
ecution may be the same at all times. It may 
be due to this fact that critics differ so in their 
estimates of a public performance. Their first 
impressions are usually the stand-points from 
which all future performances are judged. If 
the music fails to move them as at some pre- 
vious performance, or if the tempo and expres- 
sion is not just like that which they have been 
used to, woe to the performer, It will be well 











for him that he reads not the daily papers for a | 


few days until the storm subsides or a fresh ob- 
ject of attack exposes itself to the valiant 
knight of the quill, 

A true estimate of a public performance of 
any composition, while it may give some atten- 
tion to metronome marks, time and the other 
mechanical things of it, should not make too 
much of these things. 
as waltzes, marches, polkas, etc., may be criti- 
cised if, being played for marching or dancing, 
the movement is too fast or too slow for these 
purposes. But when music of a higher order 


Mechanical music, such 


| 


is played, a criticism of these minor points 
(though made so much of by many writers) has 
little to do with the real merits of the perform- | 


ance. 

Times differ. States ahd conditions are not 
always the same. The best interpreters of great 
works never play them twice alike— only auto- 
matons and hand organs can do that. We have 
no right to decry a performance because it does 
not move us as formerly. 
perform them exactly alike so listeners never 
come twice into just the same state of recep- 
tivity. 

The great masters of our art have never ap- 
proved of strict markings of their music or 
absolute sameness in its interpretation. They 
saw, as all true poets and musicians have seen 
from the first, that “No story is the same after 
a lapse of years ” 
in their feelings and impressions as they grow 
older. 

The beauty of music ‘s that it adapts itself to 
men’s states. 
Beethoven sonata or a Mendelssohn ‘‘song 
without words” in the tempo which best suited 
the great masters to play them, or as we played 
them in earlier years, yet our delight in them 
is just as realfand as great as then, though our 
feelings in regard to them have changed en- 
tirely. 
autMor has indicated or as he plays it, is no 
sign that a different interpretation is altogether 
wrong. The author may indicate his indivi- 
dual preference and custom but he cannot lay 
down arbitrary rules for others, as may be 
done in other arts and sciences. 

Past recollections and associations may help 
to a truer understanding and appreciation of a 
work, but should not render it liable to adverse 
criticism if it fails to provoke the same sensa- 
tions and emotions as of old. The fault, or 
rather, the difference may be altogether in the 
listener and not in the music at all. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan. 


Say what we will, Arthur Sullivan will 
always be known as the composer of ‘ Pin- 
afore” and the ‘* Lost Chord,” and not as the 
writer of ‘*The Prodigal Son,” ‘* The Martyr 
of Antioch,” ‘‘Overture to Marmion,” etc. 
We may go further and question whether he 
would ever have been knighted had it not been 
for the ‘‘boom” these two works gave him. 
Yet, seriously, Mr. Sullivan has done much for 
the cause of English music, both in song, sym- 
phony, oratorio and other forms. A list of 


As players never 


or rather, that men change 


Though we may not play a 


Because a ‘* piece’’ is not played as the 
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his works will show that he has been a hard 
worker in the past, and that, after all, his 
reputation does not depend upon the lighter of 
his works, now so popular, and that in England, 
his native land, and in London, where he is 
best known, he is appreciated for his efforts of 
a more lasting and worthy musical character 
than those to which he has of late devoted 
himself. 

Arthur Sullivan’s musical studies began at 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’, where he per- 
formed the duties of a chorister under the di- 
rection of Rev. Thomas Helmore, “ Priest in- 


ordinary to the Queen.”” He was fourteen years 
of age the first time the ‘*Mendelssohn Scholar- 


ship”’ was competed for, which prize he secured, 


} and which, doubtless, was a great ircentive to 





| ereign, Queen Victoria. 





future study. His English instructors were 
His studies 


abroad were pursued at the Leipzig Conserva- 


Sterndal Bennett and John Goss, 


tory. 

Sir Arthar has attempted nearly every style 
of writing, sacred and secular. Many of his 
songs are of great beauty, though, as is the 
case with his other works, the best are not the 
most popular. Of his songs, the ‘* Lost Chord,” 


’ 


** Looking Back,’”’ ‘*Once Again,” ‘‘ Let me 
Dream Again,” are as popular in this country 
asin England. His ** Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers,” is now to be found in all American hymn 
and tune and Sunday-school books. 

On his return from Leipzig he produced his 


” 


music to the ‘*Tempest;” then followed the 


| cantata of ** Kenilworth,” 1864; overture ‘In 


Memoriam,’ 1866; ‘* Marmion,” 1867; ‘* The 
Prodigal Son,” 1868; ‘‘Overtura di Ballo,” 
1869; **On Shore and Sea,” 1871; ‘“ Festival 
Te Deum,” 1872; oratorio, “‘The Light of the 
World,” 1873; “The Martyr of Antioch,” 
1880. The following operas are his, also: 
**Cox and Box,” 1866; ‘*Contrabandista,”’ 
1867 ; ** Thespio,” 1872; ‘* Trial by Jury” and 
“The Zoo,” 1875; ‘* The Sorcerer,”’ 1877; 
* Pinafore,” 1878 ; ** The Pirates of Penzance,”’ 
1880; ‘* Patience,” 1881; “Iolanthe,”’ 1882. 

Mr. Sullivan has received numerous hon- 
orary degrees and titles which in themselves 
are of little value compared with the almost 
universal public approval and delight in his 
works. 

We congratulate Mr. Sullivan on the honor 
of Knighthood, conferred upon him by his sov- 
By this act she has 
honored herself as well, in recognizing in this 
public manner, the power and influence of an 
art in which both she and her white-souled hus- 
band, Prince Albert, were, during his life, so 
deeply interested. 

The citizens of Bloomington have decided 
to erect a monument to M’lle Litta, and it is 
expected that the necessary sum will be raised 
entirely in the city, so highly esteemed was 
the favorite singer by her townspeople. ‘‘A 
prophet without honor, etc.,’’ does not apply 
in this case. M’lle Litta was born in Bloom- 
ington, Ill., June 1, 1856, and has sung in 
opera and concerts in all the principal cities of 
America and in London and Paris. She was 
taken sick at Negaunee, Mich., in a concert 
tour, and was brought home four weeks ago. 
The fatal disease was cerebro spinal meningitis, 
superinduced by over-exertion. 
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A Lost Talent. 


Owing to lack of opportunity we have been 
unable to speak until now of the recent sad 
death of little Ima Bloom, the daughter of 
the eminent violinist, Mr. Jacob Bloom, for so 
many years one of the leading soloists and 
teachers in this city. For parents under any 
circumstances, to lose a beloved child is a mis- 
fortune in which they may not be consoled ex- 
cepting so far as time may heal a wound, the 
scar of which must ever remain, but in this 
particular instance we cannot but feel that when 
the lovely child Ilma breathed her last her par- 
ents received a blow, which, in severity, far 
exceeded that experienced by even the most 
affectionate father and mother on the death of 
an ordinary child, which little Ilma was far 
from being. This may easily be imagined 
when. we say that, added to a winning face and 
all the sweetest graces of childhocd, she pos- 
sessed musical talent to so remarkable an ex- 
tent that, had she lived to reach womanhood, 
her fame must have been, with judicious de- 
Velopment of her gifts, world-wide. While 
still an infant in arms she was able to sing, note 
for note, any little melody sung or played in 
her presence, and when but two years of age 
she began to evoke music of an unintelligible 
character from the piano, so that on reaching 
her third or fourth year she had developed a 
power for improvising so wonderful that even 
fine musicians who heard her by chance could 
scarcely credit their senses, and declared the 
child to be a more marvelous little creature 
than they could possibly have imagined to ex- 
ist. A few little instances recalling the child’s 
surprisingly early evidence of rare mental 
power may not be here out of place, 

Attending, one day, alittle recital given by 
some of her mother’s pupils, when Ilma was 
four and a half years old, she listened atten- 
tively until the end and then, before her mother 
could prevent her, stepped on the low plat- 
form where the piano stood and extemporized 
for several minutes in a manner so interesting 
as to arrest the attention of all present. This, 
although she had as yet received no instruction 
whatever, and did not even know the names of 
the notes, her parents having, with rare wis- 
dom, refrained from stimulating a mind already 
far in advance of her years. This strange 
child, when inspired to improvise, seemed lost 
to all outside surroundings and seemed not to 
hear when called or spoken to until the spell 
was broken by the well-rounded final cadence. 

Towards the beginning of her sixth year her 
parents, at the child’s earnest solicitation, ven- 
tured to allow her to take lessons, choosing, 
after careful deliberation, a competent instruc- 
tress in the person of Miss Laura Gaston, a re- 
cent valuable addition to the teaching forces of 
Cincinnati. Under the careful and affectionate 
guidance of this young lady she remained until 
the beginning of the illness which a few months 
later deprived her of life in less than six days. 
Hearing her teacherlone day playing the C 
sharp minor Impromptu of Chopin she, at her 
next lesson, said that she could show how that 
piece began, playing a considerable portion of 





the first theme, but in A minor, On another 
occasion, having accompanied her father to 
Memphis, whither he had gone to fulfill a con- 
cert engagement, she informed him on their 
return home that she could play his “lesson,” 
as she called it in her childish language, mean- 
ing the solo he had been playing at the concert, 
and forthwith sat down at the piano and played 
the piece in question, which happened to be 
De Beriot’s Scene De Ballet, from beginning to 
end, from memory improvising a left hand ac- 
companiment. It seemed strangely prophetic 
of the grief in store for her parents that the 
child, while in Memphis with her father and 
then in the best of health and spirits, went to 
the piano without warning one afternoon, while 
her father and the musician, at whose house 
they were visiting, were seated in the room en- 
gaged in conversation, but they soon ceased 
talking and looked at each other with almost 
startled gaze, for the child was playing an un- 
mistakable funeral march of the most gloomy 
and sombre character, the singular inspiration 
of that one moment in the life of a little being too 
young to know what death and trouble meant. 


And Ilma Bloom in very truth played that day” 


her own requiem, though unwittingly, for not 
many weeks afterwards, on the 11th of June, 
1883, she died and received her answer to a 
question she had asked not long before whether 
‘little children who closed their eyes on earth 
opened them again in Heaven,” 


City Wotes. 


Arthur Mees is summering at Columbus and 
** thereabouts,” 








Our German music societies did themselves 
much credit at the Buffalo Saengerfest. 


The meetings of the Ohio State Music 
Teachers will hereafter be held at Columbus 


annually. a 


Ballenberg’s Orchestra, Michael Brand, 
leader, is playing Alex. Haigs’ ** On the Heights 
Waltzes,”’ ‘*Olivia Gavotte,” and **Tantivy 
Galop” to delighted audiences at Brighton 
ae 


Madame Nilsson is writing a memoir. We 
suppose, when it appears, the usual hue and 
cry of **Somebody else wrote it” will imme- 
diately begin to offend the ears of all decent 
people. 


It appears that while the London people 
have given Patti assurance of warm welcome 
whenever she chooses to appear, they have 
also quite plainly intimated that they will not 
tolerate Nicolini upon any consideration what- 
ever. 


Mr. F. C, Myers, Jr., is playing the organ 
at Christ Church during Mr. Coleman’s ab- 
sence. Mr. Myers is a fine musician, and 
would be a valuable acquisition to any society 
fortunate enough to secure him as perma- 
nent organist. 


Prof. Broeckhaven, one of our finest musi- 
cians, directed the music at the Cathedral at 
the Purcell obsequies, with J. Frank Wilson, 
the regular organist, at the organ. Several 
musicians of other denominations assisted, 
among whom was Mr. Fenton H. Lawson, 
organist of the Church of the New Jerusalem, 
who sang in the special choir. 





The following German Choral Societies at- 
tended the Buffalo Saengerfest: The Schweizer 
Maennerchor, Beethoven Maennerchor, Caecilia 
Maennerchor, Cincinnati Maennerchor, Cin- 
cinnati Orpheus, Cincinnati Saengerbund, 
Deutscher Maenner Verein, Druiden Saenger- 
chor, Germania Maennerchor, Harmonia 
Maennerchor, Harugari Maennerchor, Her 
Wegh Maennerchor, Rheinpfaelzer Maenner- 
chor, Turner Maennerchor, Odd Fellows’ 
Maennerchor, Hudepohl Combination, and 
others. They were accompanied by the Con- 
cordia Band and Drum Corps. 


We must speak a good word for the Apollo 
Club, though it is now ‘too late to give any 
extended notice of their concert at the High- 
land House, Male choruses are always wel- 
come, especially when composed of such good 
voices as go to make up the Apollo Club, and 
when led by such an efficient leader as is Mr. 
Bush Foley. We hope the Club will not be 
inclined to abate its practice because of the 
very flattering approval of the public which it 
has received. The Club has it in its power to 
make for itself a position similar to that now 
occupied by the May Festival mixed chorus, 
which, by faithful leadership, hard work, and 
good management, is second to no similar 
organization in the country. 


Mrs, Oscar Rammelsberg, of Cincinnati, now 
studying for the operatic stage under Mad. 
Marchesi, in Paris, will make her debut in the 
Palliano, at Florence, in September, under the 
stage name of ‘‘Mad, Rammel,”” She began 
her studies with Marchesi last September, and 
will, consequently, only have been under her 
training one year when she makes her debut, 
said to be the shortest period in which the 
great teacher ever prepared a pupil for the 
operatic stage. After four months’ engage- 
ment in Florence, Mrs. Rammelsberg will re- 
turn to Paris, where she will accept a position 
in an Italian opera company to be formed by 
Manuel, the head of the Paris Conservatory of 
Music. 


We had hoped to give Prof. Sherwin’s ac- 
count of his trip to the Kansas Assembly, in 
this issue of THe VisIToR, but, owing to his 
busy engagements on the wing, it did not 
reach us in season, He evidently had a good 
time, and is enthusiastic in his expressions con- 
cerning the musical talent he found beyond 
the great rivers. We judge that his Assembly 
chorus fully reciprocated his regard for them, 
from the fact that they presented him with an 
elegant and valuable gold locket, to be worn 
as a ‘twatch charm,” the inscriptions being 
designed by Frank Beard, the artist. We will 
publish his opinion of Kansas in our next, and 
are glad to know that Ottawa intends to have 
him conduct a Musical Convention there in 
Autumn. 





Church Concerts, 


A writer in the Hera/d suggests that wealthy 
churches should give occasional week night as 
well as Sunday performances, at which there 
shall be singing and playing of unobjectionable 
music and shcrt addresses on morality. He 
advises this plan because he asserts that there 
are many people who attend church on Sun- 
days, not for the doctrine, but for the music 
that they hear there. He further states that 
some of the best singers and organists are en- 
gaged in these same churches, and, when ser- 
mons are padded, the people think it is a long 
time between singing. No doubt the sugges- 
tion is a good one; but who for a moment 
believes that clergymen will consent to play 
second fiddle in their own churches? they 
must be heard if they utter common platitudes, 
whereas the music and musicians are generally 
looked upon as necessary but intolerable nui- 
sances. Clergymen and musicians are too 
widely opposed to each other to act in concert, 
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Concerts and Conventions. 





Wili teachers and conductors allow us again 
to remind them of the necessity of printing upon 
their programs the name of the town and state 
in which they give their concerts? We have 
before us a number of programs of concerts 
which we would have been glad to notice if 
we knew where they were given. We must 
insist upon each program bearing the name of 
town and state if the concert is to be noticed 
in the VIsIToR. 


NEWPORT, Ky.— A concert of unusual mu- 
sical merit was recently given at the Salem 
(German Methodist) Church. Several solos 
and choruses from the “ Messiah”’ were finely 
rendered ; T. A. Mingard’s ‘‘Song of Peace, ” 
and selections from Mozart, Silcher, Lambi- 
lotte and others, interspersed with grand old 
German chorales. 


Lima, O.—Prof. Webb, of this place, has 
accepted the position of principal in the Music 
Department in the Virginia Female Institute, 
at Staunton, Va., and will leave for that place 
about the 1st of September. Mr. Webb is a 
finished musician, and will fill, with honor and 
credit to himself and the institution, the posi- 
tion which he has accepted. 


Rome, Ga.—The Shorter College Fifth 
Annual Concert was given in Nevin Opera 
House, under the direction of Mr. William 
F. Clark, who has had charge of the music in 
the Institution for the last four years. Mr. 
Clark, was formerly in Atlanta, and is now 
visiting Cincinnati for study and recreation, 
He has not decided to return to Rome and 
may remain in this city. 


CoLuMBIA ATHEN £UM, TENN.—A fine series 
of entertainments. connected with the Annual 
Commencement, at this Institution, was given 
in June. The programs not only showed 
excellent taste in their exteriors, but their con- 
tents as well displayed admirable judgment 
in the selection of the music, indicating a 
course of study of a high order. The Art 
Department, School of Elocution, etc., are all 
in Sas condition and fully deserve all the good 
things said about them. 


New Vienna, O.—The ever popular canta- 
4a, ‘* Under the Palms,”’ was recently given at 
this place, under the efficient direction of Mr. 
J. C. Ewing, of Lebanon, assisted by Mr. C, 
I. Hockett, of Wilmington, who took the part 
of Ezra. The other soloists were Miss Etta 
Miller, as Miriam ; Miss Ella Kinsey, Zillah; 
Mr. J. C, Ewing, with Miss Ida Barlow, as ac- 
companist. Mr. Ewing deserves much credit 
for the able manner in which he performed his 
duties, and for his work in the drill and in- 
struction of the chorus which did so finely. 


St. Louis, Mo.—We have received a pro- 
gram of the closing concert of the Mary Insti- 
tute, in which Mrs. Kate J. Brainard is the 
efficient music teacher, and would reprint it 
were we not so crowded for room this month. 
The St. Louds Spectator, in a review of this con- 
cert, says: ‘‘It is rarely that one listens to a 

rogram of such good quality on an occasion 
ike this and more rare to hear no over-strained 
voice, no bad breathing, no deplorable tremolo. 
Resonance, purity and the true pitch charac- 
terized the voices, indicating a wise adaptation 
of means to ends, and that variety of resource 
which is the test of a competent vocal teacher. 


Terre Haute, IND.—Two grand concerts 
were given by the Music Teachers’ Association 
during their annual session at this place, in the 
first of which the Terre Haute Musical Society 
took a prominent part. Mr. Frank R. Webb, 
of Lima, O., played as organ solos the over- 
ture to * Poet and Peasant,” and the grand 
chorus from Lambilotte’s Te Deum, in D. 
Prof. Arthur Mees, of Cincinnati, who de- 





livered several lectures, during the session, 
played at this concert the Beethoven Sonate, 
op. 7, and three compositions by Grieg. At the 
second concert Mr. Mees played Schubert's 
Sonata, op. 122, and Liszt’s Fantasia, on 
**Lucia.” Messrs. Giffe, Tinker, and other 
well-known Indiana teachers, took part in 
both concerts. The lady teachers were repre- 
sented by Mrs. Gould and Miss Palmer. The 
meetings were not largely attended, but were 
useful and interesting. We regret being un- 
able to be present. 


BROOKVILLE, PA.—The following is an ex- 
tract from an article in the Arookville (Pa.) 
Democrat: “*The Choicest Gift,’ by Dr. 
Geo. F. Root and Hezekiah Butterworth, was 
produced under the direction of Prof. A. H. 
Steadman, in the court-house, on last Thurs- 
day evening, by the Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day school, assisted by the choir of that 
church, and by Messrs. Hartman, Brady, Ros- 
coe Bros. and Green, and ‘was very much en- 
joyed by a large and appreciative audience. 
Prof. Steadman was master of the situation. 
Under his skillful direction the chorus had 
been trained almost to perfection, and duets, 
trios and quartets were rendered in a manner 
that was highly pleasing to the audience, as 
was attested by the frequent rounds of ap- 
plause. Miss Jennie Garrison is especially 
deserving of praise for the pleasing and artis- 
tic manner in which she rendered the accom- 
paniments throughout the entire performance, 
and the Sunday School, choir, orchestra and 
all, have great reason to feel satisfied with their 
efforts. Too much credit cannot be given to 
Prof. Steadman for the time and care he spent 
in preparing for the concert, and the pro- 
ficiency with which he conducted it. 





Gleanings. 


Wilhelm Kruger, the well known pianist and 
composer, died at Stuttgart recently. 





Cottran, the Italian composer, has been 
created a Knight of the order of the Crown of 
Italy. . 


The Municipal Council of Paris have given 
200 francs towards the Hector Berlioz Mon. 
ument, 


Strauss’ new opera ‘‘Venetianische Nachte”’ 
will be first produced at the Carl Schultze 
Theatre, Hamburg. 


The London concert season, just closed, has 
brought forward but few new works and no 
vocalist or performer of importance. 


Ditson’s orders to the publishers of How- 
ard’s ‘*Pansy Blossoms’’ and ‘‘Sweet Violets,” 
by Joe Emmet, are always large, The last just 
received is for five thousand each. 


The Vistror has just received English re- 
prints of three of Dr. Root’s cantatas, viz: 
** David the Shepherd Boy,” ‘* The Choicest 
Gift” and ‘* Under the Palms.”” They are 
printed both in the old and Tonic Sol-fa no- 
tation. 


Charles L. Capen, who was elected one of 
the executive committee of the N. M. T. A., 
is a gifted musician, critic and performer. He 
studied at Leipsic, and has made his mark in 
Boston by his remarkable success with pupils 
in harmony. He is also organist of one of the 

rominent churches, and holds a professorship 
in the Petersilea Academy, 


The Boston Herald says: One of the most 
striking novelties of the coming musical sea- 


son promises to be the production of the Chev- - 


alier De Kontski’s great dramatic symphony, 
“The Soldier’s Dream,” written for orchestra, 
chorus and soprano soloist. The symphony 








was awarded the first prize over more than 80 
competitive compositions when first produced 
in’ Europe, and it has been presented with 
great success in several of the continental cities. 


The following gentlemen were elected offi- 
cers of the National Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for the current year: President—E. M. 
Bowman, of St. Louis; Secretary and Treas- 
urer—W. F. Heath, of Fort Wayne ; Executive 
Committee—N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland ; 
Dr. P. H. Cronin, of Chicago; Charles L. 
Capen, of Boston; Committee on College of 
Teachers—E. M. Bowman, Wm. H, Sherwood, 
Carlyle Petersilea, S. B. Whitney, N. Coe 
Stewart. The next annual meeting will be 
held at Cleveland, O. 


The oldest musical instrument known to be 
in existence is said to be in the museum of 
Copenhagen. It isa large bronze war trum- 
pet, which was found in a graveyard in Schles- 
wig. The instrument is a cast of nine-tenths 
copper and one-tenth tin, is very large, and its 
tube in the shape of a cork-screw, so that it 
must have encircled the player. The mouth- 
piece is comparatively very wide, and the 
opening is flat, like a cymbal. The length of 
the instrument is nearly seven feet; it has a 
very low, full and exceedingly far-ranging 
tone. 


Says ‘‘ Trinculo” in the Art Journal: The 
London Philharmonic Society have come to 
the extraordinary resolution to appoint six 
conductors for the six concerts to be given 
next season. The following have been invited: 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Dr. Stainer, Messrs. F. 
H. Cowen, J. F. Barnett, Villiers Stanford and 
George Mount. There is little or no doubt 
that Sullivan will refuse, and the rest will ac- 
cept. What art interest is to be served by this 
species of conductor’s competition is doubtful, 
It is clear that the orchestra will be perplexed 
by the difference in styles, and we can hardly 
expect better performances under such ad- 
verse conditions than we have so long been 
accustomed to under Mr. W. G. Cusins. 





“My Fiddle.” 


HOOSIER DIALECT POETRY. 








The series of Hoosier dialect poems by Mr. 
James Whitcomb Riley, contributed to the 
press over the pseudonym of * Benjamin F. 
Johnson, of Boone,” has been issued in a neat 
little volume. ‘ My Fiddle”’ will gave a taste 
of its quality: 

My fiddle? Well I kind o’ keep her handy, don’t you 
know, $ 

Though I ain’t so much inclined to tromp the strings 
and switch the bow 

As I was before the timber in my elbows got so dry, 

And my fingers was more limber-like and caperish and 


spry. 

Yet I can plonk and plunk and plink and tune her up 
and play, 

And jest lean back and laugh and wink at ev'ry rainy 
day. 


My playin’s only middlin’—tunes I picked up when a 
boy— 


The kind o sort o’ fiddlin’ that the folks calls 
*“ cordaroy,” 

The “Old Fat Gat,” and “Rye Straw,” and “My 
Sailyor’s on the Sea,” 

Is the old cotillions I “saw” when the ch’ice is left to 


me; 
And so I plunk and plonk and plink 
And rosum-up my bow 
And play the tunes that makes you think 
The devil’s in your toe! 
ae a ao Aa BS 
That's how this here old fiddle’s won my heart's en- 
durin’ love! 
From the strings acrost her middle to the schreechin’ 
above— 
From her “aporn,” over bridge, and to the ribbon 
round her throat, 
She’s a wooin’, cooin’ pigeon, singin’ “ Love me” ev'ry 
note! 
And so I pat her neck, and plink 
Her strings with lovin’ hands, 
And list’nin’ clos’t, I sometimes think 
She kind o’ understands! 


2 
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| 
I saw Richter the great con- 


; 
| his contract. patrick on the cornet, Miller on the clario- 


Erie, Pa. 

* 
- THE end of the first week of Normal, a mem- 
orable and delightful week. Attendance good 
-—-talent remarkable. Teachers and soloists 
at their best. The Doctor’s and F, W. Root’s 
work has never seemed so clear and fascinating. 

As to Mr. Goldbeck, he has simply carried 
the institute and the city by storm. From the 
first day his recitals have filled the beautiful 
Park Church Chapel, in which they were held, 
giving intense satisfaction to all, while impart- 
ing great musical benefit to the students. 

The Doctor’s quartet and quintet, consist- 
ing of Miss Cornell, Miss Bevan, Miss May 
Root, Mr. Frank Root, and himself, are win- 
ning golden opinions for their carefully pre- 
pared and artistic numbers. - 

We have also had much pleasure in hearing 
Miss Alice Everett, of Elmira, a fine contralto; 
Mrs. Dean, a prominent soprano, of St. Louis; 
and Mr. Joseph Singer, of Chicago, violinist. 

CuHoIcEsT GIFT, the coming week, with some 
new soloists not yet arrived. After that, Mr, 
Carl Zerrahn with selections from the Redemp- 
tion and the Creation. 

Erie has an ideal summer climate. We have 
just returned from an excursion on the bay and 
a little way out into Lake Erie. All agree that 
no finer place than this could be imagined for 
** Normal.” SixtH TERM. 

LATER, July 20.—CHOoIcEsT GIFT was given 
last night by an elegant chorus of a hundred 
and fifty children added to the Institute, to a 
crowded house of delighted listeners. It looks 
as though this would be the best of the three 
(** Under the Palms” and ‘* David” being the 
others) for ordinary work, it is so easy to get 
up and so effective when performed, You 
will hear of CHotcest Girt wherever we work 
the coming autumn and winter. 


Letter From Amsterdam. 


AMSTERDAM, July 4th. 

I suppose the best way for me to celebrate 
the glorious Fourth is to burst out in an Amer- 
ican letter. Although’ I have as yet heard lit- 
tle of the music of Europe, and must therefore 
make my remarks as brief as the trousers (or 
rather lack of them) I viewed in the Scotch 
Highlands. On the voyage across there was 
music without stint. The Tourgee Educational 
party would naturally have enough and to 
spare of the divine art, in their own ranks. 
Their ranks were pretty full too, for about 120 
tourists showed up when the ‘ Circassia’’ left 
her wharf. Spite of the number of able mu- 
sicians in the party, their tones were not in 
harmony during the first few days. They 
threw up all their engagenients, nevertheless 
each day brought forth one secular concert, 
and one Divine service with sacred songs. To 
this I added a lecture on music. I need scarcely 
describe the sports on board ship. They 
took the usual form of charades, athletic ex- 
hibitions, etc., but I must add that in the latter, 
when a ‘‘tug of war’’ between the United 
States and Great Britain was suggested, we 
pulled them over the line in royal style, four 
times, although the captain and the heaviest of 
his crew pulled for England. 

Ip London I visited the Grand Opera, and 
heaffl Lucca. Her voice did not seem to me 
as round and grand as when she was last in 
America, but her acting is absolutely unrivalled. 
Hauk must look to her laurels in Carmen. I 
also heard Scalchi again ; she does not create as 
great an excitement here as in America, but her 











sterling qualities are accepted as a matter of | 


course in a company where all are good. I can 
predict one fact from what I have personally 
ascertained in Londen:—Abbey’s new opera 
company next season is sure to be a very fine 
one. His director has received splendid offers 
to remain in Europe, but has not gone back on 


| ductor, also in London. 





He is without ques- 
tion, one of the greatest living musical direc- 
tors. Such exceflent effects of shading, such 
superb ensemble I have heard in America only 
when Thomas had his old orchestra under him, 
in New York, years ago. 

My trip through Holland is such a hasty 
one that I fear I shall hear but little of the 
music of the Dutch. I shall, however, make 
up for this by hearing as much as pdssible in 
Leipsic and in Vienna, and if time serves, I 
shall hear the wonderful music of the gypsies 
in Hungary and still further in the Orient. I 
have not yet visited the great Amsterdam ex- 
hibition but shall do so to-morrow and may 
possibly pick up some interesting musical items 
there, if so I will share them with your readers. 

The Tourgee party have, for the sake of 
greater convenience, divided into four sections. 
Dr. Tourgee himself is at present in Paris, and 
will soon go to Ludwigsburg to see about en- 
larging the Music Hall organ and placing it in 
his new building. Before the party separated, 
they were photographed, standing around the 
Albert memorial monument in Hyde Park. 
Thus far the program of the trip has been 
thoroughly carried out, and all are well and 
happy, but rather tired from the rush of that 
first enthusiasm which tries to see three days 
sights in a single day ; when that has worn off, 
and when they have accustomed themselves to 
European fleas, they will settle down to steady 
enjoyment. PROTEUS. 


Lady Orchestras. 


EpItToR VISITOR: 

Allow me to call your attention toa ‘‘new 
departure,” on my part, in the musical instruc- 
tion at our female boarding school, which, if 
introduced into other schools by my brother 
teachers, will not only enthuse the young lady 
pupils, but will also relieve the weary mono- 
tony of a music professor’s daily life. About 
the last of February, this year, I recommended 
to one of my pupils — who was suffering from 
weak lungs — that she should learn the cornet. 
She accepted my advice and in a short time 
developed such wonderful proficiency that I 
suddenly conceived the idea of. organizing a 
female orchestra from among the most tal- 
ented young ladies of my vocal and piano 
class. As the result of my new idea I organ- 
ized the Millersburg, Ky., Female College 
Orchestra, with the following members: First 
Violins — Miss Blanche Armstrong, Pleasant 
Hill, La.; Miss Lulie Andrews, Pine 
Bluff, Ark.; Miss Lellie Keene, Lexington, 
Ky.; Miss Emma McClintock, Millersburg, 
Ky. Second Violins ~ Miss Mamie Gould, 
Millersburg, Ky. ; Miss Willie Webb, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. Basso— Miss Kittie McLendon, 
Calvert, Texas. Guitars—Miss Mollie Rea- 
gan, Palestine, Texas; Miss Mary L. Numsen, 
Palestine, Texas. Reeds—Miss Lutie Peter- 
son, (Organ), Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Miss Leona 
Gooch, (Harmonica), Pleasant Hill, La.; Miss 
Bettie Miller, (Clarionet), Smithfield, Ky.; Miss 
Maud Smedley, (Clarionet), Millersburgh, Ky. 
Wind — Miss Beulah Hodges, (First flute), 
Georgetown, Texas; Miss Zuma_ Waters, 
(Second flute), Mexia, Texas; Miss Chariotte 
Kirkpatrick, (Cornet), Cartersville,Ga. Tym- 
pani — Miss Martie O’Hara, (Metalophone), 
Williamstown, Ky.; Miss Mollie Cavor, (Xylo- 
phone), Waco, Texas; Miss Blanche Dixon, 
(Drum petite), Harrodsburgh, Ky. Piano — 
Miss Maggie Lumpkin, Nechesville, Tex. ; 
Miss Clara Beardsley, Paris, Ky. Conductor 
—F. L. Bristow. 

The proficiency of these young ladies, on 
these instruments, proved to me beyond a 
doubt, that, by judicious training, on the part 
of competent professors, orchestras can be 
organized in all of our schools for the gentler 
sex. The executive power of Misses Kirk- 








net and McLendon on the double bass, I con- 
sider the greatest wonder of my twenty-two 
years of musical instruction. 

Hoping that my brother professors will 
‘*take the hint.” and ‘go and do likewise,” re- 
lieving the monotony of the ‘* One and two and 
three, ete.” I am yours, 

RANK L. BRISTOW, 
Musical Director M. F. C., 
Bourbon Co., Ky. 


“Under the Palms,” in York, Eng. 


Mr. E. S. Lorenz, doubtless well known to 
many of our readers, sends Dr. Geo, F. Root 
the following letter which he has kindly con- 
sented to allow us to print in the VisITor : 


My Dear Sir.—It has occurred to me that 
it might be a matter of some little interest to 
you to learn that here in this cathedral town, 
ancient and conservative, your charming little 
cantata, ‘‘ Under the Palms,” found a very 
respectable rendering this afternoon in one of 
the Methodist chapels. After hearing -the 
famous choir at the Durham Cathedral, and 
the magnificent music at the York Minster 
this morning, it was still very refreshing to 
hear some stirring American music. I think 
you would have heartily enjoyed the broad 
Yorkshire brogue of the solo singers — it cer- 
tainly was charming to me. hether you 
would have enjoyed en the alto parts, 
solos and all sung by men in falsetto, I am not 
so sure. Still they did nicely — considering ! 
The cantata was — with spirit, and in good 
taste, and was evidently enjoyed by both 
singers and the crowded audience which had 
difficulty in keeping its feet still during the 
closing chorus. 

You are of course accustomed to have your 
music recognized in England, yet this informa- 
tion of the appreciation of your recent cantata, 
may not be unwelcome, ours truly, 

, E. S. Lorenz. 
York, England, June roth, 1883. 


Out-door Music. 


Mr. S. G. Pratt, the composer of ‘* Zenobia,’ 
in a recent lecture, says the following good and 
sensible things about out-door music : 

“I demand a hearing, and ask a careful 
consideration of the needs of the masses for art, 
especially music, as a means of healthful enter- 
tainment. Let the city provide a band of mu- 
sicians to feed the souls of our people, and thus 
furnish a healthy occupation for the minds of 
such who are out of employment, instead of 
leaving them to brood over their misfortunes, 
and cmap in saloons where they rub the 
itch of their opinions until they have become 
communistic sores on the body politic. I 
believe every dollar spent in this way would 
be a dollar saved in building prisons and 
houses of correction, and another dollar saved 
in prosecuting and arresting criminals. Let 
there be nightly concerts at a nominal price of 
admission, where the masses might go, and 
spend their —e in a healthful moral atmos- 
phere, and our philanthropists would be aston- 
ished to see how many dens of vice and free 
concert saloons would perish in the rivalry of 
good music versus vice. Let our watchword 
then be less police and punishment, and more 
prevention, fewer prisons ; more temples of art, 
less cheap romantic literature; more music, a 
force so potent, that even physical ailments are 
made to feel its helpful influence and the wearied 
step and exhausted body find renewed stre th 
from its inspiring strains, as from a magical 
tonic. Music, then, challenges the support of 
the church on moral grounds, of the commer- 
cial interests on grounds of economy, and of 
the political interest for both these reasons.” 
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Musical bopper, 


Theology in the Quarters: 

Now, er a notion in my head dat when you come 
to die, 

An’ stan’ de ‘zamination in de Cote-house in the sky, 

You'll be ‘stonished at de questions dat de angel's 


autor to ax 
babe you on de witness-stan’ ati’ pin you to de 
cs; 
Cause he'll = you mighty closely "bout your doin’s in 
t, 
An’ de afin question’s gwine to bodder you a 
t. 
Den yout éyes’ll open wider dan day ebber done befo’, 
When he c you "bout a chicken-scrape dat hap 
pened long ago! 
De angels on the picket-line erlong de Milky Way 
Keeps a-watchin’ what you're dribin’ at, an’ hearin’ 


what you say; 
No matter what you want to do, no matter whar you's 
to find it out an’ pass it "long de line ; 


D iewreet 
peg ek 4 meetin’, when you make a fuss ‘an’ 


offen at 
laugh, 
Why, dey send de news a-kitin’ by de golden telegraph; 








Den, de I in de what's a-settin’ by de gate, 

Jes’ reads de message wid a look an’ claps it on de slate! 

Den you better do your juty well an keep your con- 
science cl-ar 


An’ keep a-lookin’ straight ahead an’ watchin’ whar 
you steer; . 

‘Cause arter while de time’ll come to journey frum de 

An’ dey'if take you way up in de a’r an’ put you on de 
stan’; 

Den you'll hab to listen to de clerk an’ answer mighty 


straight, 
Ef you ebber ‘spec to trabble froo de alaplaster gate ! 
— Century. 

Artemus Ward was greatly annoyed long 
ago by his daughter continually singing ‘‘ Why 
do Summer roses fade?’ At last, in exasper- 
ation, he exclaimed, “‘* Because it is their 
biz.” 

When they build a railway the first thing 
they do is to break the ground, This is often 
done with tceremony. Then they break 
the shareholders. This is- done without cere- 
mony. 


The Duc de Morny’s definition of a polite 
man is hard to realize, ‘A polite man,” said 
he, ‘*is one who listens with interest to things 
he knows all about when they are told by a 
person who knows nothing about them.” 


“‘ Aw, I hev such a dwedful cawld in me 
head,” remarked an Ivy street dude, as he 
stroked his tender mustache. ‘‘ Better that than 
nothing,” was the response of a bright 
amaiden, ‘‘ only,” she added, ‘it must be rather 
lonely for the cold.” 


** Who is this Tom Moore that Palmer has 
been plagarizing from ?” asked one Yale senior 
of another. ‘“ Blessed if I know,” was the 
reply, ‘I have looked over the college 
records, but failed to find any such name.” 
And then they went into_the gymnasium and 
began pounding each other with boxing gloves. 


“‘Bunthorne Abroad,” a sort of two-act 
operatic medley, made up from “ Pinafore, ” 
‘*Patience” and ‘The Pirates,’”’ has been 

ut on the stage at Toronto, Ont., recently. 
ts libretto mixes up the incidents and charac- 
ters of the three operas with the greatest free- 
dom, and its music is taken from three works 
with equal impartiality. 

Miriam with her bals, David with his 
pie and cornet, Hezekiah with his organ, 
and the hundred and forty-four thousand with 


their harps, are ali now admissable into good 
and ular ‘standing in the United Presby- 
terian Church. There was not an angel in 


heaven sound enough in the faith to be ad- 
mitted to that communion till just here lately. 
The Assembly has just to admit instru- 
mental music into their churches. 


ANOTHER “ OLDEST VIOLIN.” —-Mr. W. Y. 


Macpherson, of Owensboro, Ky., claims to 


have in his possession one of the oldest violins 
in the United States. 


It has been in the 








family over 100 years. The violin is 266 years 
dld, and Was niadé by Nicholas Amati, of Cre- 


mona, Italy, one Of the miost celebrated violin- | 


makers that ever lived. Amati Was born in 
1587, and was thirty years old when the violin 
was made—just in his prime: One character- 
istic of his violins was in the varnish used——-the 
art of making which died with him. It con- 
sists in the beautiful shading, which in this 
particular violin could not be surpassed, 7nd 
it is no doubt one of his best. 





THe Onto STATE Music TEACHERS’ Asso 
CIATION held a two-days session in Mansfield, 
Ohio, on June 28 and 29. The attendance was 
fair and considerable interest manifested. In- 
teresting papers were read and lively discus- 
sions followed. Karl Merz delivered an excel- 
lent lecture on *‘Genius,”’ E.S. Mattoon gave 
a piano recital. During the social on Friday 
evening a number of fine selections were ren- 
dered by some local talent, Mr. Frank S. 
Worden’s solo being exceptionally good, The 
next meeting of the association will be held in 
Columbus, O., and this is to be the permanent 
place of meeting hereafter. The officers for 
the ensuing year are as follows: Pres., N. L. 
Glover, Akron; Vice Pres., I WH. Scarret, 
Columbus; Rec. Sec., J. J. Jelly, Ada; Cor. 
Sec., F. P. Smith, Hilliard. 





Teaching. 

Teaching is the process by which one mind 
exercises, incites and develops the mind of an- 
other. Some do it by their presence merely, 
some by their conversation—these are rare. 
Others make a special business of it. They ex- 
cite the curiosity, they demand thinking by 
putting questions, to answer which the pupil 
studies. True teaching keeps ever the growth 
of the child in view. The greatest work of the 
world is teaching. It is so great that but few 
can do it. It is the most exhausting of all 
kinds of work. It demands will-power, sym- 
pathy, insight, kindliness, sweetness, and yet 
stimulation. 
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or That is What he Meant to Say. 








A Modern Pastoral 
Song by Joseph L. Roeckel. Price cts. 
An amusing song, by this favorite writer, in which the 
bashfulness of the lover contrives' to make him talk of 


eve ing but the thing he wants so much to say and 

which she so longs to hear. 

I'm Doubting Thee, my Darling. Ballad by Will. H. 
SE PETERS 6 ose es a's . 30 cts. 


This song is sung with great effect by Miss Theresa 
Vaughn, in “ Tourists in a Palace Pullman Car,” is of 
moderate compass, easy and pleasing. 


Never Told. Ballad. Words by Mary Mark Lemon. 
Music by J. L. Roeckel. Price... .. .. 40 cts. 
Ah, some may sing of the new love, 
And some may sigh for the old ; 
But only a few are faithful and true 
To the love that never was told. 


M st the Gete. Irish ballad. Words by Robert 
est. Music by W. F. Sherwin. Price. . . 30 cts. | 

If we did not know tothe contrary, we should say, 

judgirg by this song, that Mr. Sherwin has afew drops 
of Irish blood in his veins. He has certainly caught | 

the spirit of the sentiment of the words and has given 
us a good, rollicking Irish ballad. | 

Far Away. Words by Mrs. J. W. Bliss. Music by 

Miss SI. Lindsay. Price 35 cts. 

_A “© Looking Back” song, somewhat plaintive in char- 

acter, but not doleful or morbid. Suitable for voices of 

medium range, and quite easy. 





| 


| adorns the tit 
| but not difficul:, an 





lam Waiting for the Summons 





Song and chortis, 
Music by W. O 
30 cts 


Words by Mrs. Harriet Jones. 
Fiske 


The words of this song are founded upon the last 
words of Bishop Jesse T. Peck, to whose memory it is 
inscribed. As a tribute of affection and esteem to one 
who was so widely known, and dearly loved, this song 
will be warmly welcomed 


Where Art Thow? Secular quartet for male voices by 
James R. Murray. Price 30 cts. 


This quartet has been warmly admired, and is likely 
to be much sought for by male quartets and glee clubs. 
It is of moderate difficulty and requires nice shading 


Price «.. « 


It is dedicated to and was written for the “ Mystx 

Quartet,” of Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati 

Inside the Golden Gate. Song and chorus. Words 
by A. M. Bruner. Music by J. B. Ferguson. 
ree ane ae ae — 30 cts 


A very pretty and affecting composition in memory 
of “ Little Cash. " It will touch a responsive chord in 
many breasts. 


The Three Little Pigs. A Kindergarten song for little 

children, by James R. Murray. Price 25 cts. 
A comical little story with a “moral.” It may be 
sung like the rest of the set, (“‘ Children’s songs, by J 
R. Murray,”) with or without words, and need not 
be confined to little children, but is a “hit” at ald 
those who “try to do as others do,” but can’t. 


FOR THE PIANO. 


The Coming Man March By Sidney Ryan. With 
portrait. Price. ...... ' 40 cts 
This is the first gun of the coming campaign, and is 
dedicated to jodge George Hoadley, whose portrait 
e e. It us a spirited march, brilliant 

will be very popular 


Tantivy Galop. By Alex. Haig. Price... . . 50cts. 

A fine and seasonable galop now bcing played at 
Brighton Beach, by Brand’s Orchestra, and is received 
with much enthusiasm by the habitues of that popular 
seaside resort. It is dedicated to R. E. J. Miles, Esq., 
of Cincinnati. 


On the Heights Waltzes. 
Price ....- 


Composed by Alex. Haig, 


ee ee 75 cts 

Mr. Haig cannot write too much of this kind of music, 
for it will always be welcome and popular. These 
waltzes are exceptionally fine, and are being a 
this season by Brand’s Orchestra, at Brighton Beach. 
The title page is illustrated with a view of “ Wilhelm’s 
Quelle,” a popular health resort in Germany. Of mod- 
erate difficulty. 


Pansy Blossom Waltz. 
Ryan. Price 


For four hands, by Sidney 


75 cts 


The great and continued popularity of this song has 
necessitated piano arrangements of it, of which this is 
one. This duet has been very carefully prepared by 
this well-known writer, and will be sure to please 
Odd Fellows’ Anniversary March. By Mrs. M. E. 

Parsons. Price... . 30 cts 

An easy march written for the Odd Fellows’ Anni- 
versary celebration at Rochester, Wis. It can be used 
for a teaching piece in the second grade. 

The Dasher Galop. By Lewis Ortenstein. Price. 40 cts. 

The name indicates its character. The melodies are 
pretty, the arrangements not hard, and is a jolly, good 
piece to play or dance to 
Wedding Waltz. By W. E. Brandcamp. Price, 30 cts 


An easy waltz, which may be made easier still by the 
omission of the octaves in the right hand. May be 
used for teaching purposes in the second grade. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


Variations for the violin, with 
Price. . . . 50 cts 





Home, Sweet Home. 

accompaniments for the piano. 

A set of pleasing variations by ppegetes teacher of 

the violin; they are not very hard, though requiring 
some study on the part of the player 

Pansy Blossom Waltz. By Sidney Ryan. Price, 50 cts 


All departments of music and all kinds of players are 
calling for Senpeenes song, arranged for their favorite 
instruments. This duet not only has the violin part 
written over that for the piano, but has it also printed 
on a separate sheet. 


FOR ORCHESTRA. 





The additions to our orchestra music this month is as 
follows : 
Gavotte—‘* Olivia.’ 
March. —“ Fruhling.’’ 
March—‘‘ Marguerite. 
Selections, 


By Alex. Haig. 

Parlow- Lewis. 
Faust. 

P. P. Bliss’ Gospel Songs, No. 1. 


Lewis. 





THE SILVER HORN. 








Words and Music by HENRY C. WORK. 
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1. “Come, rest with me now, my sil-ver horn! My me-lo-di-ous 
2.“Thy whis-pers I hear, my sil-ver horn! My me-lo-di-ous 
3. “7 kiss thee a- dieu, my sil- ver horn! My me-lo-di-ous 
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my sil- ver horn! These many long years my constant friend, To-geth-er let our toil-ing 


joy, 
joy, my sil- ver horn! They comfort me oft with such con-trol, Methinks thou hast a liv-ing 
joy, my sil - ver horn!” Then sud-den-ly loos’d the bugler’s clasp; His kiss was but a dy-ing 
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PIANO, 


Allegretto Brillante. 





Words by EDWARD OXENFORD. 


Music by CIRO PINSUTI. 
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Yet fain would I 
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(were mine the choice) 











For a moment of strength 


to give thee 














































































































spent; 
spoke! 


And o- ver the turf 


that greens our grave, For 
And wondrously sweet, and clear, and strong, From thence outrang a 
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soul. Then cher-ish we both one calm con-tent: For the land that we love our powers were 
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THE BEST IS THE CH EAPEST! 








THE FAMOUS GENEVA 


MUSIC BOs.58. 


We have just received a new stock of the above cele 
brated make of Music Boxes, comprising all grades and 
styles in plain and elegantly finished cases, playing the 
chee and latest operatic and popular airs 

The Geneva Music Boxes aie known as the 
best in the world, and are greatly superior to other 
Swiss and French manufactures. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND GENERAL MU- 
SICAL MERCHANDISE. 


Our stock ef GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
is one of the largest in the country, and as we make 
this branch of our business a specialty, we are enabled 
in many respects to offer inducements over other 


CORNETS 


Of the most celebrated makers, such as Courtois, Distin 
& Besson, as wellas medium quality instruments we 
keep constantly i in stock ; also, a complete line of other 
Musical instruments, such as 


A PRESENT selected from the above list can not 
fail to — acceptable, and will be a source of pleashre 
in the home and social circle, long after the holidays 
are over. 


Send for Price List and Catalogues io 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, 


-—-THE— 


MARVELOUS oRGANINA 








This instrument is a wonderful triumph of inven- 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical instrument 
that the world has ever seen, both in operation and ef- 
fect; it plays any tune in the most perfect manner. 


No knowledge of Music necessary ! 
A child can operate it! 


In point of beauty the Gupaine is really an orna- 
ment; the case is handsomely gilt decorated, black 
walnut with nickel- plated trimmings, and curved plate 
glass panel, showing the very interesting action and 
ors of the. : ti oe: and valves. 

with selection of music, sent upon receipt 
of § $i0.00. eRe. 





ve catalogue and list of music for Organi- 
na oa ree upon application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





“Chorus Castle.” 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVEN- | 


TIONS, AND CHORAL CLASSES. 


It contains a large variety of strong, bright and grand 
choruses, secular and sacred, and elegant glees, and 
part songs, humorous and sentimental. 


SP EVERY PIECE TESTED.64 
**Chorus Castile’’ is filled with music for practice and 


public performance; there is no space devoted to | 


elementary work. In conjunction with “ The Resim of 
Song” the “Chorus Castle” affords a glorious outfit fo 
every teacher and conductor in the coming musica 
campaign. 

S@-Examine *‘Chorus Castie.’’ if you have not 
already seen ‘*Palace of Song’’ examine that also. 


Price of each = 4 mail 75 cts., $7.50a dozen, by express 
Specimen of either book sent postpaid on receipt of 


75 cents. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW BOOK. 


RESPIRATORY CONTROL; 


FOR VOCAL PURPOSES. 
Inspiration—Hxpiration. 


Mailed on receipt of 60 cts., in stamps or currency. 

Also enclose 25 cts., for Pam hlet on “The Vocal 
Process. (The Mouth—The Throat—The Respira- 
tory Organs.) Also 25 cts., in postage stamps, for 
Pamphlet on “Vocal Re orm,” ‘‘Vocal Development,” 
and ‘‘Natural Singing.”” Or, $1.00 for the three works. 
“Speakers and Singers,” Circulars, (containing descrip- 
tive lists of Exercises,) Bulletins No. 1, 2, 3,4 and 5, 
and letters of Terms and conditions, sent free. 


JOHN HOWARD, New York City. 


THE 


Musical 6urriculum, 


—FOR— 


PIANO PLAYING, SINGING& HARMONY | 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM, 
(CURRICULUM. 


When this method first ampenned, it was 
IN ADVANCE of the popular notion con- 
cerning Musical Instruction; with pro- 
gressive teachers it has been the st ard 
the start. NOW itis acknowledged, 
both =. Ameren and Europe, as the 
seit aw A= PIANO METH- 
i e NEXISTENC co 
e Elements are in aracter !! 
The —— are “ PROGRESS! VE: in Statements ! 
T ~—S + ae are ESSIVE in everything!!! 
The idea that yourg pupils cannot grasp the 
ome z Harmony in connection with * ne laying is 
clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM 
Il. That every one who can speak can sing is demon- 
strated by the CURRICULUM 
II. That the study and practice of the Piano can be 
made a pleasure, not a task, is shown by the CURRIC- 
ULU 


@@ Price of the Musicat CurricuLum $3.00.°@a 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


The Chapel. 


A special collection of Sacrep Music for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or Organ. 

he music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses, The 
set consists of 256 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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JOHN CHURCH & CU., Cincinnati, 
CENERAL ACENTS. 


A NOVEL IDEA. 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB 


By DR. GEO, F. ROOT. 


It has heretofore been customary for compilers of 

| singing class, choir, and convention books to print over 
ae again in these works nearly the same matter 
in regard to Elementary Principles. Much of this mat- 
ter is of use to the teacher only, and takes room that 


both teacher and pupil would rather see filled with 
music 


We therefore print all the matters in full, in a work 
entitled 
THE TEACHERS’ CLUB 
‘ 
We give a copy gratis with every six or more of our 


singing books ordered. Alone, the price of THE 


| TEACHERS’ CLUB is Twenty-Five cEeNTs. We call 


| special attention to its new and philosophical method or 


ART OF “PUTTING THINGS.” 


Teachers and students will find it an INVALUABLE 
ASSISTANT. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0, 
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CHURCH & COS: 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 
Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PLANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. The first Violin 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. + 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombone 
first and second French Horns, ‘Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte. 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violin and Piano 
Violin, Cornetand Piano. ......... 

First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 

Bass and Piano 

® Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 

iano 

10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) including 

Piano 

15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 


are 
Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each. 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net. 
ek alae ** Large ¥9 - -$2.00 *° 
Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 


These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 
their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 
Warranted for Five Years 


THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGAITS 





In all Styles, for Home and Church use 


Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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@nlya Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Mast Paul Song of the Day, 


We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions: 


Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 
elegant title, Frank Howard,. . . 50 cts. 


Pansy Blossom Waltz—For Piano, J. R. Murray, 50 cts, 
Pansy Blossom Waltz— Piano (4 hands), S. Ryan, 75 cts. 
Pony Blossom Waltz— Violin and Piano, 


Jam «cet ee ese ivnees 50 cts. 
Pansy Blossom Transcription—K yan, . . 60 cts. 
Pansy 8lossom—Song for Guitar, Rutledge, . . 36 cts. 
Pansy Blossom—For Orchestra - + - TO Cts, 


DR. H. R. PALMER'S 
POPULAR WORKS. 


Palmer's Theory of Mausic.—A_ practical 
guide to the study of 7horough-Bass, Harmony, and 
Composition. Recommended by all the best musicians. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.00. 

Palmer's Concert Choruses,—!t is decidedly 
one of the very best collections published. Price, 75 
cents; $7.50 per dozen. 

The Song Herald,—For singing classes and con- 
ventions. A worthy successor to the Song Aing and 
Song Queen. Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen 

Palmer's Normal Collection of Sacred 
Musie.—An anthem book containing music for all 
occasions. One of the handsomest books published. 
Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 

of Love.—For Sunday-schools. This little 
book has proved to be one of the most successful of its 
class. Price, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 

Rudimental Class Teaching.—A little book 
written to aid teachers in laying out their work in a 
practical manner. Price, 50 cents. 

The Song King. The Song Queen.— These 
two books are for singing classes and conventions, and 
have been immensely popular. Price of each, 75 cents; 
$7.50 per dozen. 

The Months and Seasons.—A cantata, for 
schools, seminaries, etc., suitable for all seasons of the 
year Price, 20 cents, or $2.00 per dozen 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


The Uoung Wrganist 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


This new book is notan instructor, but a fine cel- 
lection of-—- 


MA.EASY ORGAN MUSIC.“@a 


Songs, with accompaniment, Marches, 
altses, etc., etc. Most of the pieces are new, 
and almost equally adapted to the wants of piano 
players. It is the best book of popular organ music 
ever produced, Pages are sheet music size. 


Price, $1.50. Sent, prepaid, to any address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Comprisin 
Potlkas, 





THE ORIGINAL 
‘DD. eo 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 

class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the origina! maker, 
THOS. P. PASCALL, 

408 West 36cb 8t., N.Y. 





Realm of Song 


AND THE 


TEACHERS’ CLUB 


MAKE A MAGNIFICENT OUTFIT 
For Singing-School Work, 


Beautiful Music in the ‘Realm.” 
Clear and Attractive Methods in the 


“Club.” 


All carefully graded, so as to make EVERY STEP in 
the Singing Class and Institute A DELIGHT 
to Teachers and Class. 


TEACHERS! 


EXAMINE THE PLAN BY WHICH THE WORK 
OF TEACHER AND CLASS IS KEPT SEP 
ARATE. NOTICE ALSO THE 


cEMS 
Ker Institute and Convention Soncerts 


IN THE ** REALM.’’ 


Specimen copy sent by mail tpaid, on receipt of 
75cents. The “TEA HERS’ CLUB” is furnished 
gratis to any one ordering five or more copies of the 
“ REALM,” or any other of our Singing-School books. 
The “Club” alone mailed for 26 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


Cincinnati, 6 


ARCHER'S 
ORGAN BOOK! 


A COLLECTION OF SHORT PIECES 


FOR , 


Church or Heed Organs, 


WITH OR WITHOUT PEDALS, 
BY 


FREDERIC ARCHER. 


This work, porgeret by the eminent musician who has 
been called ‘‘England’s most distinguished organist,”’ is 
beyond all question the most valuable collection of th 
kind that has ever been issued from the musical . 
Mr. Archer has given to the work, his most coud ab. 
tention. His acknowledged skillin arranging and com- 
posing music for the nm, together with his personal 
acquaintance with all of the most EMINENT MUSICIANS 
or Evrors (most of whom have contributed to this 
work,) has enabled him to produce acollection of OrGan 
Music, which Mr. Archer himself even, will find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to rival. 


Blegantly printed from engraved 
plates. Large pages, clear type and 
durably bound. Price, $2.00. 

Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most cel- 
ebrated choruses of the masters. A the pieces re- 
cently added to this series are Verdi's heq em Mast 
Choruses and a number of Wagner's Works. The cho- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “Me * are also in this series. 
ro very yr 6 ~. = cents. bgt free. 

n ordering, please ify that you want urch 
& Co.'s Standard Heries. 














